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Get Your FREE Teaching Aids for the 





Dictaphone Business Practice Course! 


oW Is the time to send for these 
+ FREE teaching essentials! 
You'll 


successfully organize your classes in 


need them before you can 
Dictaphone Business Practice for the 
new semester. Each one is important 
to your course. 

Write your local Dictaphone Office 
today for your complete supply of 
new, improved teaching aids. They will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


Point your students 
for the top jobs 

As more and more business executives 
are adopting Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation every day, applicants for 
secretarial work find the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency an increas- 
ingly valuable asset. 

Point your students for top-salaried 
jobs, successful careers. Give them the 
benefit of Dictaphone training! 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
and Acoustic machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


THE THREE R'S IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


It has been recognized for a long time that businessmen are less concerned about ability 
to take dictation and make postings than about the helplessness of high school grad- 
uates in dealing with practical uses of English and computation. A major cause of this 
is the activity program which is conceived on the idea that specific learning is unim- 
portant and that all the school needs to do is to provide interesting experiences. 

Dr. George E. Carrothers of the University of Michigan points out “That there is 
a strange notion current among both school personnel and parents that no pupil ever 
tails, or that if he does fail he should not be permitted to learn that fact for fear that 
the knowledge may injure his personality.” Doctor Carrothers concludes that “the pupil 
gets an entirely erroneous idea of his own educational development; he is tricked into 
thinking that he is doing good work and that he is prepared for future undertakings 
of which he is really incapable, and he is not encouraged to make the most use of his 
genuine intellectual ability.” 

That this is true is proved by the fact that 30 of 86 fifteen-year-olds tested did not 
know the square root of 144; 58 could not divide 895.24 by 94.21; and 65 did not 
know the postage on a first-class letter weighing 4 ounces. It is quite understandable 
that 55 may not have been able to spell the word personnel; but 48 failed on privilege; 
41 on maintenance; and 34 on receipt. 

Businessmen must cooperate with common sensed teachers in stopping this travesty. 
If the elementary school is blindly going to continue on its way and fail to teach the 
three R’s, then the job must be taken over by the high school. The elementary school 
administrator’s alibi is that he is teaching character. We have no evidence that this is 
being accomplished. When in one week “mischievous” boys in the New York City area 
can stone a passing train and injure a score of people, burn down a school building, and 
cause the collapse of two tenements with the loss of over a hundred lives the evidence 
seems to point to just the opposite. The fact is that the schools, in failing to teach the 
three R’s, are teaching nothing else. 

Unfortunately, 18-year-olds and even college graduates did not do materially better 
than first-year high school students. For example, 20 out of 36 graduate students with 
an average age of 24 could not figure the amount of cash received on a non-interest- 
bearing, two-month note for $250, discounted at 6 per cent on the day it was made. 

The article in this issue by Dr. Braverman shows a commendable awareness on the 
part of New York City high school authorities to correct this deficiency. They apparently 
are going to limit themselves to teaching and teaching well only those fundamentals 
which are really necessary. 

The schools can do a commendable job of teaching the three R’s if they will set 
themselves to this task and stop trying to remake the world. “Shoemaker, stick to your 
last,” is a useful adage to quote to the elementary schools these days. Fortunately, the 
schools in this country are under the control of laymen. Businessmen still continue 
to be an important and influential segment of the public. They should use all their in- 
fluence in directing the schools to do what they can do well and stop chasing after in- 
tangibles. This does not mean that character training is inconsequential. Rather, it means 
that the best way to develop good character traits is by doing a good job of teaching sub- 
ject matter. It is in doing this that the public schools have gained their tremendous pres- 
tige with the American people. They must return to it if they are going to continue 
to get the respect of the community. 

This does not mean, however, that the schools should return to the meaningless 
memorizing that took up so much of the time of the elementary school pupil a genera- 
tion ago. All realize the futility of memorizing the boundaries and capitals of the 48 
states; the study of obsolete words with trick spellings; and the solution of fantastic 
arithmetic problems unrelated to life needs. It does mean that the schools much teach, 
and teach well, those fundamental skills which are basic to all further learning. The 
greatest service the businessman can do the community and himself is to insist that the 
school stop day-dreaming and do the teaching job for which it was organized. 
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self instructional cards 
for fundamental operations 


Developed by one of the outstanding business 
educators, these cards can be turned over to the pupils. They are so simple, 
clear and foolproof that the student absorbs the lessons by himself— 
they stick in his mind, and the teaching load is greatly relieved. There is 
nothing like them in the whole field. a 

These Instruction 
Cards cover all four operations of arithmetic 
both in whole numbers and decimals. We will 
gladly furnish any or all of these cards to any 
school free on request. Write our Educational 


Department. 


Under-supply, under-training and 
under-pay in the teaching profession 
is a problem America must solve. 








@ MONROE 7 


SELF INSTRUCTIONAL CARDS 


Whole Numbers 


(5 CARDS) 


ADDITION 
MULTIPLICATION 
MULTIPLICATION (3 No. Factors) 
SUBTRACTION 
DIVISION 


Decimals 


(2 CARDS) 
Addition and Multipiication 











Subtraction and Division 





The MONROE EDUCATOR—A regular Monroe Adding- 


Calculator sold only to schools at a special price. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. ‘eee 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 





spa 


The Poor 
Classroom 


Teacher 


At the outset let me say that business education can be no better than its teachers make it. No 
college professor, supervisor, administrator, or research worker can actually improve the results of 
teaching business subjects. These functionaries can help to show how better teaching can be done, 
but better teaching will become a fact only through well-directed efforts of the classroom teacher, 
And, believe me, that places a sufficient amount of responsibility on overburdened teachers. Yet the 
authors of Chapter IV in the 1946, Yearbook (E.C.T.A. and N.B.T.A.) say: “The initiative in test- 
ing and appraising the objectives of business education, however, must come from the classroom 
teachers.” That is, according to the above authors, these teachers must answer this question: “Are 
the skills, abilities, knowledges, characteristics, and attitudes our school is developing in pupils equip- 
ping them for a successful occupational and community life?” 

What is suggested is research, well planned, competently handled, and properly reported upon. 
Not research in the field of method, but in that of objectives and results in terms of use. 

The average teacher-load doesn’t leave much time for research beyond that which can be man- 
aged in connection with one’s teaching duties. I need not belabor this point. None will question it. 

Even the poor, lone commercial teacher in the small high school does not escape this extra 
responsibility. ‘Progress in business education rests in the hands of the classroom teachers,” even 
the one who carries the entire burden of commercial teaching in a small school presumably remote 
from the business centers where some, if not most, of his graduates will find employment, and 
where therefore the suggested research must be carried on. 

Group research is suggested. Several teachers share the burden of this work. That must be 
a relief to heavily scheduled teachers. Misery likes company. 

One of the authors of the chapter referred to is the principal of a business school. So, it may 
be inferred that private school teachers also must accept responsibility for finding out whether or 
not their students make good in their jobs. It happens that I have recently completed a survey of 
all the private business schools of an eastern state. It is doubtful if a single teacher in any one 
of these schools has either the surplus time or energy required for any such study as is proposed. 

It is doubtful if any more comprehensive proposal for research in the field of business educa- 
tion has ever been made. Everything from a mere get-acquainted contact with a local business 
firm to the construction of tests of all kinds is included. A rough estimate of the time required to 
complete any such program by a whole-time competent research director, with necessary full-time 
clerical and technical assistants and ample research funds, would be at least a year. For the aver- 
age group of teachers who might embark on this project a dozen years would be required. With 
all the handicaps that are inherent in the situation, how many groups will begin and see through 
any such comprehensive project. 

It must not be forgotten also that each discovered need for change in teaching method, in- 
struction materials, course requirements, standards of achievement, and testing procedures would 
entail a prodigious amount of extra work in making necessary classroom adjustments. Surely this 
alone would suggest that teachers may have to depend upon others for the results of research needed 
as a basis for the improvement of their classroom procedures. It must be remembered that, as a 
matter of common knowledge, there is a big time lag between the discoveries of research and their 
implementation in classroom practice. 

The chapter under review is a good one. Its proposals for research are good. Why do its 
authors have to go out of their way to place responsibility for carrying them out on the already 
overburdened teachers who often are not trained in survey or research techniques? Why do they 
refer to the fact that even “in many of the larger communities no official leadership in the field 
of business education exists” without suggesting that such leadership should be provided? Would 
not that be better than the wholly absurd proposal that classroom teachers take on this extra burden. 
And what is even more noteworthy is the fact that nowhere in the chapter is there a suggestion that 
school administrators should give classroom teachers free time for this research, or supply the cler- 
ical and other facilities for carrying it on. It clearly is intended to be an “overtime” job, not even 
a “part-time” one. 

I conclude, as I began, with the contention that business education can be no better than class- 
room teachers make it. I wish to add that they should have a share in the establishment of policies, 
in the selection of equipment, in determining objectives and in setting up standards. But I cannot 
saddle them with responsibility for gathering all the factual data required as a basis for these 
things. Nor can I subscribe to the contention that the universities must occupy a subordinate 
place in this important basic research, that they merely “may be of assistance to groups of (class- 
room) teachers” who are carrying major responsibility for organizing and seeing through such a 
comprehensive research project. If classroom teachers this year implement the results of research 
already available to them they will improve business education far more than they possibly can 
through such fragmentary research projects as they will have time to organize and manage. 

Let’s be done with conflict between classroom teachers on the one hand and professors and 
supervisors on the other. Each group has its work to do. Neither can accomplish much alone. 
Teamwork is needed. Let’s have it. 
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In large businesses and small, in banks, industries and government offices—the 
widespread use of Burroughs figuring and accounting machines provides 
excellent career opportunities for trained operators. 


More and more schools are offering students the advantages of both acquaint- 
ance and skill training on Burroughs machines. 


Their courses are keyed to present-day demands, making good use of the 
practical training aids, texts and programs developed by Burroughs through 
up-to-the-minute contacts with business and industry. 


— For complete information on Burroughs machines, 
— 4 training aids and programs for the classroom, call 
% your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to 
Burroughs Educational Division, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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HY is it that many teachers 
look with dread upon an assign- 

ment to teach office practice? Only 
this summer a friend of mine re- 
marked, ‘I suppose I'll have to teach 
office practice again this year; that’s 
one course that never runs smoothly.” 
Theoretically, it is no more diffi- 
cult to teach a class in office practice 
than one in any other commercial 
subject. From a practical point of 
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A Corner of the Office Practice Room 


view, however, this course brings 
with it several problems not usually 
encountered in giving instruction in 
the skill subjects. 


Difficulties Encountered 


The most disconeerting feature 
about an office practice class is the 
degree of organization required to 
make it work smoothly. This is es- 
pecially true where equipment is in- 
adequate and the rotation plan must 
be used in teaching machine opera- 
tion. 

[ can well recall when I first 
taught the course. While I was in 
the process of showing one group 
a machine operation, I looked up to 
see another group had finished their 
work and had nothing to do but talk. 

Disciplinary problems are more 
frequent here than in other commer- 
cial classes because of the difficulty 
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Let’s Be Practical About 
Office Training 


by Velma Overne Abney 


East Los Angeles Junior College 
Los Angeles, California 


of supervising several types of work 
at once. Imagine my consternation, 
in my inexperienced years, when I 
discovered that a girl who had been 
sent to work for a teacher had fin- 
ished in the middle of the period and 
had gone home instead of returning 
to class. 

The answer to all the difficulties, 
as I found out with experience, is 
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at East Los Angeles Junior College 


Why not organize the 


I did 


organization. 
class like a business office? 
and it worked. 


Office Practice Must be "Alive" 

Office practice should be the ‘‘most 
alive” subject in the curriculum if it 
is to bridge the gap between school 
and business. To be effective in pre- 
paring students for vocations, it is 
necessary that the informative ma- 
terial and the methods taught in the 
course be consistent with best busi- 
ness practice. 

The wide range of individual dif- 
ferences among students in the office 
practice class is comparable to the 
varying abilities in a modern office. 
Organization must be adequate to 
coordinate the activities of the group. 


An Approach to High School 
Office Practice 

There is no easy formula for teach- 
ing this course but, fortunately, the 
results are cumulative, and each pass- 
ing semester the teacher finds it eas- 
ier to organize the class and to hold 
to standards. 

The methods described here may 
be applied whether the class is 
primarily for secretarial, clerical, or 
a mixed group of students. 


What About the Teacher? 


The teacher of an office practice 
class must be more than a drill mas- 


and facts, more than a pep talker. 
She needs enthusiasm ; for half-heart- 
ed instruction will not produce a 
stimulating environment. But in- 
spiration cannot substitute for skill 
training and experience. 

Some of the most desirable out- 
comes of office practice are attitudes 
and appreciations, in which the per- 
sonality of the teacher is the most 
important factor. If you teach a 
course in office practice, ask your- 
self these questions: 

Do I know my subject so well 
that there is no doubt as to my abil- 
ity—that there is admiration for 
my performance? 

Do I demonstrate effectively and 
explain procedures adequately so 
that each student may progress at his 
own rate of speed; so that those 
who have difficulty in learning may 
get the correct technique? Do I 
do it cheerfully? 

Do I have a cheerful, clear, pleas- 
ing voice? Do I set an example 
with my own personal appearance ? 

Do I make my class so interesting 
and practical that students enjoy 
coming to it? Do I use motivating 
devices and enrich my class with 
material outside the textbook ? 

If you can say “yes” to these 
questions, the only difficult problems 
remaining are those of organization 
and instructional methods. The teach- 
er who has had office experience will 
have a very great advantage in the 
matter of organization over the one 
who has not had such experience, 
for she will have a better knowledge 
of what office workers do, the variety 
of their duties, the standards they 
must maintain, and the technique of 
getting along with people. 


Organization and Methcds 


A class in office practice is de- 
signed to integrate all the skills of 
the student and to make him com- 
petent in a job situation. The plan 
herewith presented is for a two- 
semester course offered in the twelfth 








year. The same procedure could 
be adapted to a one-semester course, 
if that is all the curriculum provides, 
by alternating instruction and job 
assignments. 


Suggested Plan for Beginning 
Class 
Always make effective assignments 
—make them definite and stimulating. 
Anticipate students’ difficulties and 
be able to develop a good learning 


situation. Plan ahead and have a 
definite routine. Never get flus- 
tered. 


Monday—PBeginning students are 
assigned to work for teachers and 
in school offices to replace advanced 
students, who report for tests on 
Monday. (I usually limit beginners 
to ten days’ work outside of class 
during the semester. ) 

Emergency jobs, such as prepar- 
ing stencils, duplicator operation, 
alphabetizing, and typing, which 
come to the instructor may be han- 
dled by those not so assigned. 

Tuesday—True-false or comple- 
tion tests on the text; oral test in 
grammar; spelling test; exercises or 
tests on alternating weeks in punc- 
tuation and arithmetic. (No outside 
work is done on this day. ) 

Wednesday—Outside work and 
special projects where the students 
work together as a group, such as 
alphabetizing the registration cards, 
typing report cards, etc.; dictation 
and transcription with emphasis on 
placement, spelling, and punctuation ; 
grammar drill; punctuation or math- 
ematics drill. 

Friday—Discussion of text; office 
practice problems; special jobs for 
teachers or school office. 

If only a few machines are avail- 
able, they must be kept in use every 
class period. Some of the students 
are, therefore, assigned to the ma- 
chines during every class period ex- 
cept on test days for a portion of 
the hour. 


Suggested Plan for the 
Advanced Class 


On all days in the week except 
Monday, each student reports to a 
teacher or a school office for ac- 
tual work experience on regular as- 
signment. It must be remembered, 
however, that students should not be 
exploited. No student is assigned 
for work which will not benefit him. 
Also, an attempt is made to keep 
any student from spending his entire 
time at one type of work. 

Monday—Students report to in- 
structor for spelling test and an oral 
grammar test; occasionally, a civil 
service type test is given, as well 
as personality and interest tests. 


12 


Also, individual students make re- 
ports on such subjects as flower 
arrangement, office courtesy, proper 
dress and makeup, office housekeep- 
ing, psychology of business, ete. 
Early in the semester, students select 
their topics, and one or two reports 
are given each week, depending on 
the size of the class. 


Essential Principles of 
Methodology 


It is very important to establish 
at the beginning of the course a 
definite plan of procedure; other- 
wise, the instruction period becomes 
merely a hodge-podge of unrelated 
job assignments with a few students 
doing most of the work. These are 
the principles 1 have found essen- 
tial : 

1. Have a definite assignment plan, 
such as those outlined, and make 
definite assignments at least a week 
in advance. 

2. Start everyone working as soon 
as the second bell rings. 

3. Make students personally re- 
sponsible for the work done. Never 
tolerate unfinished work. Occasion- 
ally require them to do their best 
work under pressure. 

4. Make provisions for minimum 
requirements, average assignments, 
and for students with superior abil- 
ity. 

5. Do as much actual production 
work as possible, in preference to 
textbook problems and busv work. 

6. Use as many supplementary 
materials as possible, such as films, 
magazine articles, library books, job 
sheets, display materials, outside 
speakers, etc. 

7. As much as possible, make the 
content and materials of the course 
meet the needs of the individual stu- 
dents. 

8. Include at least some work 
which is of immediate and personal 
interest to students, such as club pa- 
pers, programs for student activities, 
Open House program, etc. 

9. Simplify your records to make 
supervision and grading easy. 

10. Use tests to discover any de- 
ficiencies, in order that they may be 
overcome before the student leaves 
school. Also, because many firms 
now give tests to applicants to dis- 
cover their aptitudes or the extent 
of their skills, practice in taking tests 
gives students a measure of self- 
confidence that cannot be obtained 
in any other way. 

11. Insist upon business standards. 

12. Keep plans flexible enough 
that they can be changed at a mo- 
ment’s notice, but have them so 
well organized that a sudden change 
will not disrupt their efficiency. 


To overcome the problem of su. 
pervising several activities at once, 
the teacher may appoint student sy- 


pervisors. I usually have five ivpes: 
An office manager, who assists «ne in 
handing out jobs, explaining ‘hem, 
and seeing that they are returned to 
the right people; a production man- 


ager for duplicator jobs to be a-sem- 
bled; individual job supervy sors, 
where several students work o1: the 
same job; a duplicator supervisor, 
who sees that stencils are not torn 
or put on backwards and that drums 
are not left upside down; and a 
time clerk, who takes the roll, checks 
assignment chart against students 
working on machines; and makes 
check to prevent any student’s leay- 
ing early. 


Use Psychology in Your Teaching 


Many students get through high 
school, and even through college, 
without having learned how to study 
efficiently. It is well to remember 
that distributed practice is more val- 
uable than a long interval of concen- 
trated practice; that well-planned re- 
views tend to fix in the student's 
mind what otherwise might be for- 
gotten. 

Skills are better obtained when 
the student’s attitude is receptive. It 


is the teacher’s responsibility to 
maintain class interest. 

Watch for inconsistent achieve- 
ment. It may be due to lack of 


emotional control. The student may 
need help in adjusting successfully 
to change of routine. Teaching of 
poise and self-control is as important 
as the teaching of skill. 

I recall an instance where a stu- 
dent asked me to change her assign- 
ment, saying that she simply could 
not work for the teacher to whom 
she was assigned. I recognized this 
as a critical moment in her training 
for a career. She had been spoiled 
at home and was somewhat imma- 
ture; I thought it probable that she 
would fail in the course if I re- 
fused to change her assignment, but 
I might warp her personality forever 
by relieving her from some tem- 
porary unpleasantness. 

I told her to straighten everything 
out with the teacher to whom she 
was assigned, clean up all her work, 
and get everything ready to start 
over again, and then I would relieve 
her if she still wanted to change. But 
when she had done all that I asked 
of her, she no longed wanted to 
change. 


Records for Office Practice 


I have found that the easiest way 
to handle the rotation plan of ma- 
(Concluded on paae 18) 
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Typewriting 


a ae typewriting be taught in 
the junior high school? If this 
question refers to typewriting as it 
has been commonly taught in the 
junior high school, the answer is 
“No.” If, on the other hand, it asks 
whether a worth-while course in 
typewriting can and should be includ- 
ed in the junior high school cur- 
riculum, the answer is emphatically 
Ves: 

Concerning the ‘‘no’’ answer to the 
first question—when junior high 
schools were first adopted, they were, 
as the name implied, high schools on 
the junior level. The freshman year 
of high school, grade 9, was trans- 
posed from the first year of senior 
high school to the last year of junior 
high and since, in order to meet col- 
lege requirements for units in lan- 
guage and mathematics, these sub- 
jects had to be started in grade 9, 
regardless of the building in which 
the pupil spent this school year, it 
was necessary for the student to de- 
cide on his high school course at the 
end of Grade 8. Also, since college 
courses were started in Grade 9, it 
seemed logical to start the business 
course at that point also. Therefore, 
just as the college course curriculum 
used the junior high ninth grade as 
the first year of senior high school 
work, so also did the business course. 
The latter, as a general practice, in- 
cluded junior business training for 
all business pupils, with the boys tak- 
ing business math and the girls the 
first year of high school typewriting 
in Grade 9. 


Goals in Junior Typing 


What were the objectives of this 
typewriting course, and how much 
was it thought should be taught in 
Grade 9—for the business pupil now 
had four years to devote to the ac- 
quisition of this skill instead of the 
former three- and sometimes two- 
year period? The objectives were 
strictly vocational, consisting of mas- 
tery of the keyboard with a high de- 
gree of accuracy (perfection in fact, 
and great disregard for any aims 
that would develop habits helpful to 
speed in the future), with some prac- 
tice in centering—these seemed, in 
those early years, a reasonable re- 
quirement for Grade 9 typewriting. 

Intervening years have shown the 
fallacy of this, however, for there is 
a prevalent contention that habits of 
speed, if they are ever to achieve 
the proper degree of spontaneity, 
must be acquired concurrently with 
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accurate keyboard mastery. The im- 
plication is not that a pupil must type 
at a high rate of speed in the initial 
learning stages, but that habits that 
make for rapid typing are not easily 
acquired on a foundation of the pon- 
derous typing habits resulting from 
an over-emphasis on accuracy to the 
exclusion of other important objec- 
tives. 


A Perennial Complaint 


Thus, in many cases, the senior 
high school typing instructor fre- 
quently complained that there was 
much to be “unlearned” when the 
typing pupil came to high school, and 
stated that he heartily preferred to 
start the typing in Grade 10 himself. 
He went on to add that beginning 
typing had to be offered there any- 
way to take care of those pupils who 
entered from other school systems 
which did not offer the subject in 
Grade 9, for those pupils who 
changed from the college prepara- 
tory to the business course in Grade 
10, and for the ever-present repeat- 
ers who are obeying the adage, “If 
once you fail—try, try again.” 

Were it possible to refute these 
complaints—to hold that “accuracy 
first” is the proper way to teach 
and find authority for the method 
and proof of its worth—it would still 
be necessary to justify the expense 
entailed in this kind of typewriting 
instruction in the ninth grade. The 
question of expense might be con- 
sidered from two angles: 

1. Is the initial cost of equipment, 
as well as the cost of upkeep and 
of instructional salary, etc., warrant- 
ed? Would the taxpayers answer 
in the affirmative if they realized, as 
do business educators, that a pupil 
who has the potential capacity for a 
business-world standard of achieve- 
ment in this skill does not require 
as long as four years for the acqui- 
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sition of it but can achieve it in two, 
or at the most three years? Ona 
dollars-and-cents basis, typewriting 
instruction offered for four years 
when it could be covered in three 
or two doubles or greatly increases 
the cost of instruction in the salary 
item alone. 

2. If the cost in money is ignored 
and we consider as the second angle 
the expenditure of not money, but 
of the pupil’s time—can the state- 
ment not be reasonably made that 
using four years to teach a skill that 
can be achieved in three or two may 
crowd out worth-while experiences 
which could be otherwise included in 
the pupil’s program ? 





Job Training not Justified 


Thus, on the basis of the unwise 
expenditure of the taxpayer’s dollar 
and of the pupil’s educational time, 
the answer to the question whether 
typing should be taught in Grade 9 
as it has been in the past is obvious- 
ly “No,” qualified with “when the 
objectives are vocational ones.” 

Reword the question to “Can and 
should a worth-while course in type- 
writing be offered in the junior high 
school 7” and the answer is emphati- 
cally ‘‘Yes.”—and it is reiterated m 
response to the queries: 

1. Would the cost in money be 
justified ? 

2. Would the pupil’s time entailed 
be spent to best advantage ? 

3. What of the pupil who will take 
up this skill vocationally in high 
school ? 

4. Do enough pupils in junior high 
school own typewriters to justify in- 
struction in this skill? 

This worth-while course would be 
offered to all pupils of Grade 8, re- 
gardess of course, sex, 1.Q., or pre- 
vious scholastic record. Why have 
it on the eighth grade level? Thought- 
ful consideration points to this place- 
ment as the most preferable. In 
Grade 7 the pupil is faced with many 
new educational experiences in be- 
coming adjusted to secondary school, 
and it seems unwise and upsetting to 
give him too many new educational 
experiences in one year. Placing it in 
Grade 9 would result in the pupil’s 
learning the skill at a time when he 
should be greatly profiting from a 
mastery of it. Grade 8 seems the best 
year for the learning of this skill 
because the student has become ad- 
justed to junior high school, he re- 
ceives an added zest for school 
through this entirely new and fascin- 
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ating subject, and he sees the wisdom 
of acquiring a personal-use mastery 
of it for practical application in 
Grade 9. 
Personal Use Value 

The objective of the instruction 
would be—not vocational—but of 
personal-use nature entirely, aimed 
at having all pupils learn the key- 
board more efficiently than by the 
old “hunt and peck” personal-use 


method—and then enable them to ap- 
ply this skill while improving and 


perfecting it at the same time in typ- 
ing of school notebooks, themes, and 
other assignments that lend them- 
selves to being typed. In addition 
to this straight typing skill, the pu- 
pil would learn how to place prop- 
erly on the typed sheet letters and 
material of personal-business nature, 
to write on lined paper—in short, 
he would learn how to use the type- 
writer efficiently on those many com- 
monly-met occasions in anyone's life 
when he wishfully remarks, “It 
could be done so much more quickly 
and would look so much better if I 
only could type it.” 


Would the expense entailed in 
equipment and instruction be justi- 
fied? The immediate justification 


would be found in the added interest 
and improvement which would take 
place in the over-all achievement of 
the pupil—for many a pupil who 
has plenty in his “head” fails to 
transfer it in acceptable and under- 
standable form to paper, and many 
a grade is lower because of the dif- 
ficulty in correcting, when the teach- 
er must ponder to the effect, “Just 
what is he saying with this awful 
scrawl?” and “Does he mean this to 
be a “,” or a “;” or what?” 

Of ‘equal importance is the de- 
ferred value of acquiring this skill 
wherein, long after one’s pupil days 
are over, he possesses the convenient 
ability to type automatically and ef- 
ficiently any of his personal affairs. 


The Equipment Pays 


As for initial cost of equipment 
utilizing the typewriters for the ac- 
tual current performance of the pu- 
pil’s school work rather than for 
purposes of formal typewriting skill 
instruction only results in a return 


on the money invested many times 
over. .\ school program which is 


set up so that the typewriting room, 
when not in use for actual instruc- 
tion, is available for pupils’ use at 
all times, during study periods, after 
school, etc., means that the machines 
are giving service not for two or 
three periods a day, but from the 
time te scuool doors open in the 
morning until they close at the end 
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of the school day. Cost of equip- 
ment itself is certainly well war- 
ranted under this set-up. This cov- 
ers the first two questions—the 
money involved, and the wise use 
of pupils’ time. 

To the next question—what of the 
pupil who will take up this skill vo- 
cationally in high school ?—the an- 
swer also is not difficult. Obviously, 
the child who learns to type by the 
hit-or-miss, “hunt-and-peck” system 
on the decadent typewriter at home 
is acquiring habits that will handicap 
his progress in the vocational pur- 
suit of this skill. In contrast, the 
pupil who learns to type under the 


plan proposed learns under the 
watchful eve of a competent instruc- 
tor who works to have him learn 
under accepted methods, modified 


from those of vocational typing in- 
struction, but based on a plan of 
efficiency and correct theory that will 
not hinder but should help in the fu- 
ture vocational pursuit of this skill. 


Values to Students 


This program would be of bene- 
fit to all pupils in the following ways: 

1. The pupil who pursues business 
in high school and who has ability 
for success in this field will need 
less time there for vocational skill 
training in typewriting and may have 
more time for the broad social-busi- 
ness background subjects so often 
crowded out of the business cur- 
riculum and of an importance in the 
occupational intelligence they pro- 
vide certainly equal to the skill sub- 
jects. 

The pupil who plans on college 
will find filled a long-felt need for 
a means of conveniently acquiring 
the ability to type for use in both 
high school and college, where the 
mechanics of his work would be 
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aided beyond measure by the _ bility 
to type. 

3. The low-ability pupil no. coy. 
ered above will also be <reat- 
ly benefited both immediately aid ul- 


timately by the ability to type even 
though he may not be able to a: hieve 


a high degree of skill. First of 
all, typing will give him an idded 
interest in his school work 1: that 
using the ch caghag would fe an 
added incentive to him to do work 


he might otherwise neglect to dv. Ul- 
timately, this type of pupil may often 
benefit by the ability to type the sim- 
ple records met in the occupational 
field in which he may later work. 

To the fourth query as to whether 
enough pupils own typewriters to 
make this instruction of real carry- 
over value—a consideration of what 
has made the American standard of 
living rise to heights achieved by 
other country will help answer that 
question. When more people feel 
they must have typewriters, more 
people than already do so will own 
them. In many homes, the typewriter 
is considered a necessary convenience 
rather than a luxury—and_ when 
people can type as easily as, and 
more easily than many can write, it 
can be as important to have a type- 
writer available for ready use as it 
is now to have a fountain pen. Many 
former luxuries are now taken for 
granted by those of moderate incomes 

-bicycles and most household appli- 
ances are considered necessities and 
not luxuries. Under those condi- 
tions, a typewriter will be considered 
a “must” in the average home just 
as are the items mentioned above— 
and especially so when the entire 
family will benefit by having it. 

Should a worth-while course in 
typewriting be offered on the junior 
high school level? J say “Yes!” 
What do you say? 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 


—“all the answers” 


could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find an answer to this question. 


The profession needs new male recruits to fill its depleted ranks. 
In a period so full of dislocations and uncertainties, what items 
of information should be included in a frank yet balanced con- 
sideration of the potentialities of the profession when the students 


request guidance advice? 
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Remedial Arithmetic in High School 


E.\CHERS of high school mathe- 

matics, science, and accounting 
have ‘ong been aware of the deplor- 
able lack of reasonable arithmetic 
achievement on the part of many of 
our igh school pupils. But, like 
Mark Twain’s famous remark about 
the weather, everybody talked about 
it, but nobody did anything about it. 
‘Just about the time of Pearl Har- 
bor, however, the country was awak- 
ened out of its lethargy by the pub- 
lication of the famous letter of Ad- 
miral Nimitz and its shocking revela- 
tion of the woeful lack of proficiency 
in arithmetic on the part of candi- 
dates for enlistment in the Navy. 

With our country’s very existence 
at stake, school systems at last began 
to take proper action to remedy the 
situation. The New York City sys- 
tem, through its high school division, 
issued a directive making arithmetic 
competence an important objective in 
all of the regular courses in mathe- 
matics. For pupils not taking the 
regular course in mathematics, it in- 
stituted at least one term of a war 
course in mathematics in which arith- 
metic was one of the important ele- 
ments. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that there were some pupils whose 
deficiency in arithmetic was so great 
that they required a course in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic exclusive- 
ly. Hence as early as 1943, some 
schools in New York City organized 
classes in remedial arithmetic for the 
poorest of these under-privileged pu- 
pils. With the encouragement of the 
high school division this practice has 
spread to most of the senior high 
schools in the city. 


Selecting the Pupils 


In implementing this action teach- 
ers and administrators were seriously 
handicapped, however, because of the 
lack of a suitable standardized test 
to determine a_ pupil’s arithmetic 
competence. It is true that there 
were many such tests on the market. 
But they were all open to one or more 
of such serious objections as dif- 
ficulty of administration in the high- 
ly complex organization of our 
schools, questionable and outmoded 
testing material, and doubtful norms. 

Sensing this need, the two profes- 
sional associations of teachers and 
supervisors of mathematics in New 
York City, late in 1942, appointed 
a joint committee to prepare a stand- 
ardized test in arithmetic that would 
be free from the objections enumerat- 
ed above. The committee had the 
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good fortune of obtaining the tech- 
nical assistance of Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, of the Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research, and Statistics of the 
New York City Department of Edu- 
cation, at the start of its work and 
has continued to work under his 
direct and able supervision ever since. 

The committee very properly ad- 
dressed itself first to the preparation 
of a test in the fundamental com- 
putational skills of arithmetic. Form 
A of the test, was made available 
to the schools early in 1945. The 
test comes in packages of 35 at a 
cost of 25 cents a package. It can 
be ordered from the Bureau of Sup- 
plies of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Education by referring to 
item number 4215.11. 

Included in each package of 35 
tests are a scoring key, a record 
sheet, and a manual of directions. 
The manual not only contains com- 
plete and detailed directions for ad- 
ministering the test and other per- 
tinent information, but a table of ten- 
tative norms. These norms are still 
tentative, although 16,829 pupils in 
grades 6 through 12 were tested 
to obtain them, because the sampling 
used in standardization at each grade 
was not as large as is finally de- 
sired. 

The test does not have any timed 
interruptions. Including the time 
required for preliminaries, the en- 
tire test requires only one regulation 
period of forty minutes for its ad- 
ministration. 

Form B of the test is in process 
of preparation and will be available 
soon. Also in process of preparation 
is a test in arithmetic judgment or 
thought to supplement the test in 
arithmetic computation. 

The critical score used for assign- 
ing pupils to the course in remedial 
arithmetic varies with the school and 
the available teaching personnel. In 
the school with which the writer is 
connected a raw score of 21 has been 
used for the last three terms. This 
represents a grade equivalent of 6.9 
(9 months in the sixth grade) or a 
retardation of at least three years 
in the case of a pupil coming to the 
senior high school from a junior 
high school. This is considered suf- 
ficiently serious to warrant the as- 
signment of such pupils to the course 
in remedial arithmetic. It might be 


mentioned parenthetically that in the 
same school, once a pupil has been 
assigned to the course in remedial 
arithmetic, the pupil must pass it or 
he does not graduate from any of 
the three courses offered by the 
school. 


Aim of The Course 


The general aim of a course in 
remedial arithmetic is self-evident. It 
should attempt to re-establish the 
basic concepts and skills of arith- 
metic. But it would be a mistake to 
limit such a course to mere compu- 
tational arithmetic. The functional 
side of the subject must also be 
brought in. The pupil must be 
shown how every particular skill he 
is re-learning can be used in sim- 
ple but important situations which 
already are, or will soon become, 
part of his life experiences. 


Content of Course 

The course as it is presented in 
the school with which the writer is 
connected, is divided into thirteen 
units as follows: 

Unit 1: Addition and Subtraction 
of Whole Numbers. Proper habits 
in addition. The addition combina- 
tions. Addition combinations that 
produce ten. Adding 9. Checking 
addition. Subtraction and the num- 
ber combinations. Checking sub- 
traction. 

Unit 2: Multiplication of Whole 
Numbers. The multiplication com- 
binations. Proper habits in mul- 
tiplication. Checking multiplication. 
Multiplying by numbers ending in 
zeros. 

Unit 3: Division of Whole Num- 
bers. Division when there is no re- 
mainder. Checking division. Di- 
vision when there is a remainder. 

Tnit 4: Common Fracvions. Mean- 
ing of a fraction. Changing a mixed 
number to an improper fraction. 
Changing an improper fraction to a 
mixed number. Reduction of frac- 
tions. 

Unit 5: Addition and Subtraction 
of Common Fractions. Addition of 
common fractions, denominators the 
same. Addition of common fractions, 
denominators different. Addition of 
mixed numbers. Subtraction of com- 
mon fractions. Subtraction of mixed 
numbers. 

Unit 6: Multiplication and Di- 
vision of Common Fractions. Mul- 
tiplying a fraction by a fraction. 
Multiplying a fraction by a whole 
number. Simplifying the multipli- 
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cation of fractions. Multiplying 
mixed numbers. Division of Frac- 
tions. Division of mixed numbers. 

Unit 7: Meaning of a Decimal 
Fraction. What is a decimal frac- 
tion? Converting a decimal fraction 
to a common fraction. Converting 
a common fraction to a decimal frac- 
tion. 

Unit 8: Computing with Decimals. 
Addition and subtraction of decimals. 
Multiplication of decimals. Division 
of decimals. 

Unit 9: Meaning of Per Cent. 
Changing a per cent to a common or 
a decimal fraction. Changing a com- 
mon fraction to a per cent. Chang- 
ing a decimal fraction to a per cent. 
Important equivalents. 

Unit 10: Finding a Given Per 
Cent of a Number. First method. 
Second method. Third method. 

Unit 11: Finding What Per Cent 
One Number Is of Another. First 
methed. Second method. Finding 
a per cent of increase. Finding a 
per cent of decrease. 

Unit 12: Computing with Meas- 
ures. Tables. Adding measures. 
Subtracting measures. Multiplying 
measures. Dividing measures. 

Unit 13: Meaning and Use of Ra- 
tio. Comparing two quantities. Two 
common sense considerations in the 
use of a ratio. Relation between ratio 
and per cent. Simplifying ratios. 
Using ratios. 

Inserted at appropriate places in 
the course are four comprehensive 
reviews to help the pupil keep alive 
the basic skills he has learned. 


Methodology of the Course 


Ever since its institution, the 
course has been presented in the 
school with which the writer is con- 
nected, under an entirely individual- 
ized method of instruction. The 
reasons for individualization in a 
course of this nature are patent. 
While it is true that the pupils for 
whom the course is intended are all 
at about the sixth grade level of 
arithmetic ability, it is clear that they 
differ greatly in the nature of their 
deficiencies and their rate of learning. 
To be effective, therefore, a course 
designed for these pupils must be 
presented so as to provide for both 
of these types of individual differ- 
ences. Hence the instructional ma- 
terial used in the course consists of 
simple explanations followed by 
model solutions. These, in turn, are 
followed by properly graded practice 
examples on the skill immediately 
taught as well as on the complete 
unit of work. Answers to these ex- 
amples are supplied the pupil. In 
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improvement or lack of improve- 
ment shown. 

A group study of the results does 
not reveal interesting and signi: ‘cant 
individual matters. Thus, there can 
be no questions about the whole-ome 
effect of the course on the pupil who 
raised his score from 9 to 26, com- 
pleting 12 units of it, or on the pupil 
who raised his score from 16 to 33, 
completing all of its units. 

Then, too, something must be said 
about the wholesome effect of the 
course upon the work of the pupil 
and the peace of mind of his teacher 
in the pupil’s subsequent courses in 
high school, particularly in such 
fields as mathematics, accounting, 
and science, where a basic knowledge 
of arithmetic is absolutely essential. 

The writer hopes he has not given 
the impression that the course in 
remedial arithmetic is a cure-all for 
the ills that beset the high schools, 
But he does believe that such a 
course is a long step forward in solv- 
ing the problem of the maladjusted 
pupil in our high schools. 


this way the pupil obtains for him- 
self through the printed page, all the 
help he needs to overcome his par- 
ticular difficulties. Provision has 
also been made for the proper testing 
of a pupil’s mastery of a complete 
lesson unit by means of mastery 
tests in two equivalent forms which 
accompany each lesson unit. Indi- 
vidual differences of pupils with re- 
spect to the nature of the deficiencies 
and rate of learning are thus prop- 
erly taken care of, and the teacher 
is freed to give needed attention to 
the individual pupil, either by going 
over his written work with him, or 
by supplementing the printed explan- 
ation with a verbal one. 


Results of Instruction 


Several devices are used to 
measure the results of instruction in 
this course. One of these devices 
has been to administer the same 
arithmetic computations test at the 
end of the term as was administered 
at the beginning, and determine the 





MONTHLY TEACHING AID CONTEST 





$20 CASH PRIZE 
for 
YOUR ORIGINAL VISUAL AID 


Visual aids are a vital part of the professional equipment of the pro- 
gressive teacher. In order to capitalize on the rich potentialities of these 
devices and ideas every teacher is eager and alert to learn of the latest 
developments. The Journal has chosen this topic for emphasis in this 
month’s contest with the earnest desire of contributing to professional 
service through the presentation of some fresh, valuable, and practical 
projects conceived and refined by teachers in the field. 

“Awareness” of visual aids inevitably leads the teacher through a 
cycle of borrowing, modifying, adapting, experimentation, and applica- 
tion. Though highly fruitful of personal satisfaction and teaching suc- 
cess, this is a long painstaking process. Why not offer your project for 
consideration in this contest so that teachers throughout the country may 
profit from this product of your experience? 

You may submit a visual aid related to any business subject. Sub- 
mit more than one if you desire to do so. There are no formal rules. 
With your entry please include such explanatory information or refer- 
ence material as you deem essential for complete understanding and 
application in the classroom. 

Send your project to: Contest Editor, The Journal of Business 
Education, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 

The closing date for this contest will be April 1, 1947. 

Then watch for the May edition of The Journal for the publication of 
the winning project. With a lively competitive response the visual aid 
which is finally selected for honors should be a very useful addition to 
your stock of teaching aids. 
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A Small 


USINESS education in the typi- 
By. small high school consists of 
courses in typewriting, shorthand 
and bookkeeping, with an exploratory 
or survey course being offered by 
som: schools in the 9th grade and 
in many cases business mathemat- 
ics and possibly business law or 
cominercial geography in the 10th 
grade. 


The Present Typical Program 
Once Worked 


This program served the student 
very well when the majority of 
typewriters being sold were new in- 
stallations, when shorthand was the 
only common means of taking dic- 
tation and when very little machine 
bookkeeping was practiced. Today 


a large percentage of the new type- 
replacements of 


writers sold are 





Business Machines 
old, worn-out machines whereas the 
majority of the sales of calculators, 
bookkeeping machines and sound 
writing equipment are new installa- 
tions. This trend of the business 
world to mechanize itself and take 
advantage of the many labor-saving 
and error-eliminating devices of the 
machine age demands that schools 
modify or extend their business edu- 
cation program if they are to prepare 
students for the type of positions 
which they will be called upon to fill 
upon entering the business world. 

In an effort to meet this new 
demand the Board of Education of 
Warrensburg Community High 
School at Warrensburg, Illinois, ap- 
proved the addition of a course in 
business machines to be offered to 
those seniors who had taken most of 
their vocational training in the field 
of business education. An appro- 
priation for the purchase of ma- 
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School 


Classes 


by 
Arthur C. Muns 
and 
Wendell G. Anderson 


Community High School, 
Warrensburg, Illinois 


chines was made in the summer of 
1940 and considerable time in prepa- 
ration for the course was spent in 
determining the machines to be pur- 
chased and in making the pur- 
chases. 


Basic Types of Machines 
There are only a few basic types 
of the machines of business. Of the 
adding and listing machines there 
are two basic types, the ten-key and 
full-kevboard machines. The caleu- 


at Work iln 


lators may be divided into the key- 
driven and crank-driven types. Of- 
fice duplicators are of several types, 
the most common of which are the 
stencil process duplicators and those 
utilizing the transfer of ink from a 
master copy prepared with an ani- 
line dye ink or carbon to the copy 
paper either directly from the mas- 
ter or indirectly by first applying 
the master to a gelatin roll or plate 
and then to the copy sheet. 

To organize the course the fol- 
lowing machines were either already 
available or purchased specifically 
for the course: 1 full-keyboard elec- 
tric adding and listing machine, 1 ten- 
key electric adding and listing ma- 
chine, 1 crank driven calculator, 2 
key-driven calculators (one of each 
of two common makes), | transcrib- 
ing unit for sound writing instruc- 
tion with prepared instruction cylin- 
ders, 1 stencil type duplicator, 2 


Trains for Business 


scopes for stencil type duplicators, 1 
liquid direct process duplicator, 1 
indirect process duplicator, 1 filing 
instruction unit. 


Organization of Machine Course 

The business machines course 1s 
divided into four units of nine weeks 
each and the instruction conducted 
on an individual basis. At the be- 
ginning of each year another sched- 
ule is made out for the number of stu- 


dents enrolled in the class. Num- 
bers are used to identify the stu- 
dent with the work as it is out- 
lined for him on the schedule. For 


example, follow the work of  stu- 
dent Number 1 through 36 weeks 
of study—four units. 

The first nine weeks are devoted 
to the key-driven calculafors. The 
student will be adding fifty per cent 


| f A | | 





Warrensburg Community High School 


makes up 
Beginning 
the tenth week he is learning how 
to operate another calculator of the 


of the time as addition 
half of all office work. 


crank-driven type. The principles 
he learned in the first unit will car- 
ry him through his work on the ma- 
chine rather quickly. By the end 
of the fourteenth week the use and 
operation of gelatin and _ stencil-type 
duplicators becomes a part of his 
study materials. The eighteenth week 
presents a new group of machines— 
the adding and listing machines with 
full-key and ten-key keyboards. Upon 
completing four and a half weeks of 
work on each type of machine the 
student can add smoothly at an ac- 
ceptable standard of accuracy. The 
student begins his last unit of study 
with the typing of mailable letters 
from instruction records used with 
the transcribing machine. At the 
end of four weeks of machine tran- 
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scription the student has developed 
an average degree of proficiency. The 
last five weeks are devoted to the ap- 
plication of filing rules, stencil du- 
plication, and office problems. 


Doing School Work 


From time to time faculty mem- 
bers have materials to be dupli- ated. 
It was requested that projects in- 
volving office procedures be turned 
in for use in class work. Some of 
these class projects are rather ex- 
tensive. In one instance the students 
performed each step of mailing out a 
form letter—preparing the stencil, 
duplicating the form letter, typing 
inside addresses, addressing envel- 
opes, folding letters, and sealing 
and stamping envelopes. This type 
of project assignment gives an 
added vigor*to the manner in which 
the projects are completed. 


Variety in Training 


We do not believe we are turning 
out expert operators. It is our pur- 
pose to give the student the funda- 
mentals of machine operation on as 
many types of machines as possible. 
If the student secures the type of 
position he will want to accept, prior 
to graduation, an effort is put forth 
to help him become more adept in the 
operation of the machines he will 
need to operate to meet the require- 
ments of the position. Several hours 
of work each day for a week or two 
will bring the student up to a stand- 
ard that will better qualify him for 
the position he desires to fill. Unless 
this is done there will still be need 
for some on-the-job training by the 
employing firm although the extent 
of such training is considerably re- 
duced by the experience secured in 
the program outlined above. 


Make Full Use of Equipment 


In 1940 the enrollment of the 
school was 100 and the eleven units 
were quite adequate to accommodate 
all students with a thorough back- 
ground in business education courses. 
However, since then the enrollment 
has increased to 150 and the in- 
creased demand for this type of train- 
ing has made it necessary to section 
the course the past two years. With 
new machines again coming on the 
market it is hoped that a sutticient 
number of additional machines may 
be purchased to again reduce the 
class to one section. 

This course has now been offered 
for a period of five years and the 
type of positions for which graduates 
have consistently qualified has cer- 
tainly justified its introduction into 
the curriculum. 
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LET'S BE PRACTICAL ABOUT 
OFFICE TRAINING 


(Continued from page 12) 


chine practice is to post a chart show- 
ing which students are to use the 
dictating machines, calculators, and 
other machines on each day. If the 
class is large, each student will be 
entitled to only two or three class 
periods, which should be on consec- 
utive days. - Usually, supplementary 
practice can be obtained at other 
periods of the day. If the student 
to whom a machine is assigned is 
absent, exchange his assignment with 
that of another student, making the 
change on the chart, without disar- 
ranging the whole schedule. 

As a record of the student’s work 
for the school office or for other 
teachers, a rating scale is secured 
each five weeks from the person un- 
der whose supervision he works. 
This scale includes work habits as 
well as skill performances, with a 
notation as to the type of work done. 


My method is to require a student 
to prepare stencils and do duplicating 
until his product is commercially ac- 
ceptable; therefore, one student may 
prepare six stencils; another, three: 
It is necessary to keep each student’s 
record, both for grading and for fu- 
ture employment purposes. I! use 
two notebook sheets facing «ach 
other. The names of students are 
listed down the left-hand side ani the 
different types of work are listed 
across the top of the sheets. ‘Suf- 
ficient space is allowed for entering 
the grades for each type of work. 
Thus, I am able to see at a glance 
what each student has done. 


Conclusion 


Not only does thoroughness in or- 
ganization make teaching more ef- 
ficient but it makes it easier . . . and 
students will love it! 








ANALYSIS OF TRAINING FOR AN OPERATOR 
OF 


TYPEWRITER-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES* 





Type of training: 
Vocational; Job Training 
Basic process: 
Posting, bookkeeping 
Production standards: 
None established 


Suggested method of instruction: 
Individual instruction 

Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed: 

Typewriting instruction emphasizing the 
variations of the keyboard from 
standard keyboards 

Techniques for operating keys of the ‘“‘add- 
ing” machine used (Refer computing 
machine operator) 

Function and operation of totalizers and 
crossfooters 

Adjustment of margins, tabulators, cross- 
footers, for various forms 

Inserting paper into machine and operating 

Predetermined totals 

Stuffing the ledger (sorting techniques) 

Accounts receivable posting and proof, and 
posting to control 

Accounts payable posting and proof, and 
posting to control 

Making corrections 

Taking the “trial balance” 

Method of proof applicable to machine 
used 

Distribution 

Similarities and differences of manufac- 

turers’ models 


Probable clock hours required to complete 
training: 
200-300** 

Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 

Frequent in industrial communities, De- 
mand increasing. 

Grade level of instruction: 
Post-high school vocational or in-service 
training only. 

Related knowledge and skills to be de- 
veloped : 

Bookkeeping instruction of a realistic type 

Accounting 

“Machine” arithmetic 

Typewriting on electric keyboards 

Nature and function of torms (media) 
from which accounts are constructed 

Methods of proof 

Types of auxiliary equipment available for 
expediting work 

Advantages and 
“itemized” accounts 

After mastering basic operations, an opera- 
tor can construct a plan for doing the 
work of the entire accounting cycle on 
the machine 

Basic principles of time and motion study 

Accounting systems, emphasizing machine 

applications 


disadvantages _ of 


* This outline does not include all the processes 


involved in operating a machine which performs 
the calculating incident to billing. If such a ma- 
chine were used, additional training in extending 
would be necessary. 

** For in-service training on a specific machine, 
training time can be reduced by analyzing a) the 
machine used and b) the process performed. 
Then only the most specific training need be 
given. 


Analysis made by George Hittler, State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
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Why Teach Bookkeeping in High Schools? 


\\C VERY business has its own sys- 

tem of bookkeeping which you 
have to learn on the job anyway.” 
How many times this remark is made, 
while advising a student to enroll in 
the bookkeeping course. Is it true? 
Oi course, it is true, How, then, 
ca) We justify the teaching of general 
bookkeeping? Can we just say that 
the principles of double entry book- 
keeping are applicable to all book- 
keeping systems? Yes, we can but 
it is not a very convincing state- 
ment to a potential bookkeeping stu- 
dent whose friend has told him that 
he wasted his time in high school 
studying methods of opening and 
closing books, journalizing, posting, 
taking trial balances, preparing bal- 
ance sheets and statements of profit 
and loss of a general nature because 
he had to learn specialized methods 
applicable to the particular business 
in which he obtained a position. 

The teaching of bookkeeping has 
as its primary purpose training to 
earn a livelihood by keeping records 
for others. If we are not training our 
students to keep records for others 
in the manner and by the methods 
that business requires, then we are 
failing to fulfill the primary objective 
of the course. We must revaluate and 
adjust our bookkeeping courses and 
give our students the training and 
vocational efficiency that the business 
world needs and expects. Of course, 
if there is no local demand for book- 
keepers as such then our bookkeep- 
ing courses should be socialized and 
converted into courses with a_per- 
sonal-use value objective. 

There is a definite two way trend 
—- vocational bookkeeping — specific 
training for the job and socialized 
or personal use bookkeeping—prepar- 
ing the student for a useful civic 
life. While the happy medium would 
be the coordination of these two basic 
aims and is, to a limited extent, the 
student preparing to earn his liveli- 
hood as a bookkeeper has to have 
certain training in definite skills and 
procedures which a study of personal 
use bookkeeping will not give him. 


Method of Attack 


How shall we determine what spec- 
ialization shall be given? The first 
step would be to make a survey of 
the various types of businesses in the 
community to be served which busi- 
nesses have bookkeeping departments 
and second, to make an estimate of 
the yearly turnover of bookkeepers 
within each specialized business in 
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by Raymond J. Kennedy 


Patchogue High School, 
Patchogue, Long Island, New York 


order to forecast the demand. In my 
community, for example, a business 
survey of types of specialized organ- 
izations would reveal the following: 
3uilding and construction, real estate 
and insurance, professional services, 
gasoline service stations, chain stores, 
and restaurants. 


Content of Vocational 

Bookkeeping Course 
What shall we teach? Since we are 
basing our course upon vocational 
needs it would seem logical and feasi- 
ble to include principally those know]- 
edges and skills which would be used 
on the job. The Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles lists the following oc- 
cupational duties of a bookkeeper: 


Mr. Kennedy Instructing a Bookkeeping Class. 


“He keeps a complete and systematic 
set of records of all business trans- 
actions of an establishment, examin- 
ing and recording the transactions in 
proper record books and on special 
forms; balances books and compiles 
reports at regular intervals to show 
receipts, expenditures, accounts pay- 
able, accounts receivable, profit and 
loss and many other items pertinent 
to the operation of a business; calcu- 
lates wages of employees from plant 
records or time cards and makes up 
checks or draws cash from the bank 
for payment of wages. He may pre- 
pare, type and mail monthly state- 
ments to customers. He may make 
bank deposits. He may operate an 
adding machine.” According to these 
occupational duties we will still have 
to teach the traditional general book- 
keeping procedures—the principles 
of debit and credit, journalizing, post- 





ing, ruling and balancing accounts, 
trial balance, opening and _ closing 
journal entries, preparation of bal 
ance sheet and statement of profi 
and loss. The complete bookkeeping 
cycle would be taught in elementary 
bookkeeping, a one year course. In 
this course special emphasis should 
be placed on the proper ruling and 
balancing of accounts, preparation of 
customers’ statements, preparation of 
balance sheet and statement of profit 
and loss, transactions involving deal- 
ings with the bank—making deposits, 
drawing payroll, correct posting pro- 
cedures, shipping procedures— 
straight and order bills of lading, 
sight draft, C. O. D. shipments, trade 
discounts, cash discounts, The second 
year course would be a laboratory 
course based upon the procedures 
used in some vocational commercial 
high schools in New York City. 


The Bookkeeping Laboratory 

The second year course would be a 
“workshop course’—where the stu- 
dents would perform the routine 
bookkeeping duties in a business of- 
fice atmosphere and _ the teacher 
would assume the role of an office 
supervisor rather than that of an in- 
structor. 


Content of Laboratory Course 

The laboratory course teaching 
and learning material would be com- 
posed entirely of bookkeeping sets 
built around the specialized book- 
keeping needs of the community as 
determined by previous survey of 
types of businesses and their book- 
keeping requirements. In my com- 
munity, for example, there would be 
need for a series of sets composed 
of individual job units for the build- 
ing and construction business, real 
estate and insurance, service stations 
and garages, restaurants and cafe- 
terias, doctors, lawyers and dentists 
and chain stores. These sets would be 
written up by the teachers with, of 
course, the cooperation of the busi- 
ness men. It might be necessary for 
a teacher to actually work with the 
bookkeeper of, let’s say, a building 
and construction company for a 
period of time in order to learn the 
vocabulary, special terms of the busi- 
ness and the various forms used and 
work procedures employed. This, 
of course, would have to be done 
with each specialized business. Spe- 
cial attention should be given dur- 
ing this study and _ construction 
period of the teacher to the types 
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and extent of use of various office 
machines such as duplicating devices, 
adding and listing machines, book- 
keeping machines, billing machines, 
posting machines, checkwriters, etc. 
Also attention should be given to the 
amount of non-bookkeeping duties 
performed by the bookkeeper such as 
answering the telephone, writing let- 
ters, taking dictation, handling sales, 
checking stock, drawing up advertis- 
ing copy, cashier duties, etc. The 
breakdown of performance duties 
within the office, particularly in a 
large office, should be taken cog- 
nizance of; one bookkeeper hand- 
ling only accounts receivable or 
accounts payable or simply being a 
timekeeper and in charge of payroll. 


Arrangement of Laboratory 
and Equipment 


The bookkeeping laboratory should 
be arranged as a business office and 
not as a classroom and should be 
furnished with regulation office 
furniture and equipment which might 
include: Individual office desks, type- 
writers, billing machines, adding and 
listing machines, filing cabinets and 
filing supplies, and supply cabinets. 


Who Should Take Vocational 
Bookkeeping? 


In teaching vocational bookkeeping 
and successfully placing competent 
workers it will be necessary to set 
up standards—everyone does not 
have the same ability and qualifi- 
cations to work in this field. In set- 
ting up the standards it probably 
might be well to take a_ negative 
view of the situation by looking at 
the disadvantages of the average 
bookkeeping job. First, it is a seden- 
tary position and offers very little 
opportunity for exercise and fails to 
provide the usual gregarious activi- 
ties found in other types of occu- 
pations; the work is routine with 
little change from day to day; the de- 
tailed nature of the work usually 
causes eyestrain and headaches; the 
bookkeeper’s working conditions— 
type of office and lighting conditions 

are usually poor; the salary while 
not poor is not comparable to the 
salaries paid to other workers and 
the opportunities for advancement 
are not as great as those of other 
occupations because the bookkeeper 
is usually buried in a mass of details 
—his work is very seldom outstand- 
ing even though essential and, conse- 
quently, his abilities are taken for 
granted but never seem to win recog- 
nition; the key people in the organi- 
zation never get to know the book- 
keeper like they do their secretaries. 
Therefore, based on these negative 
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aspects, we can formulate the follow- 
ing basic qualifications for prospec- 
tive vocational bookkeeping workers: 
They should have good eyesight 
and good general health. 
They should possess a 
handwriting. 
They should have a knack and 
ability to handle details. 
They should have developed a 
good fundamental and workable 
knowledge of arithmetic. 
They should have a good gener- 
al knowledge of business. 


good 


Advantages of Vocational 
Bookkeeping 


1. Bookkeeping offers one of the 
best means of learning the operations 
and functions of business as a unit. 

2. It is not difficult to learn nor is 
a long, rigid training period required 
as in some of the professions. 

3. Bookkeeping positions are avail- 
able in all sections of the country— 
wherever there are business organ- 
izations and enterprises. 

4. It is not a position that has dan- 
gerous hazards or requires great 
physical strength or stamina. 

5. The employment is consistent 
and bookkeepers are in constant de- 
mand because of tax requirements 
and governmental reports that are 
essential ; the more governmental con- 
trol over business, the more book- 
keepers will be required to gather, 
record, analyze and report. 


Placement of Vocational 
Bookkeepers 

There are various ways that the 
graduate of a vocational bookkeeping 
course may find employment. Some 
of the avenues that lead to employ- 
ment in this field are: Civil service 
jobs obtained through passing an ex- 
amination and placement on a wait- 
ing list for appointment ; private em- 
ployment agencies and, today, the 
United States Employment Service : 
letters of application in answer to 
help-wanted ads in newspapers; per- 
sonal application placed with an or- 
ganization with whom the applicant 
is desirous of working, and lastly 
employment secured through friend- 
ship, family relationships and con- 
nections. However, the school should 
play an important part in aiding the 
student to secure positions. If we 
want to encourage students to take 


our specialized courses in business 
occupations we should not only ‘rain 
but be in a position to place ‘hese 
people in appropriate initial jobs An 
important adjunct to the busines~ de- 
partment of any school woul: be 
an effective employment bureau. [his 
bureau would be an important mooti- 
vating force because if student: are 
successfully placed in positions upon 
graduation it tends to stimulate in- 
terest on the part of other students 
because they can see an_ ultimate 
goal and objective—a job ahead, 
An employment bureau also helps the 
school to keep abreast of the chai.ges 
in business procedures and aids the 
school to check through its follow up 
system on whether or not the pupil 
training is meeting the requirements 
of business, 





Future Trends 


There seems to be a trend toward 
greater mechanization of the various 
bookkeeping processes such as billing, 
posting and the preparation of custo- 
mer’s statements. Vocational book- 
keeping training will have to keep 
pace with the trend if it is to per- 
form its function—preparing book- 
keepers for the job. However, Amer- 
ica is a country of small busmesses 
in spite of the fact that we also have 
gigantic corporations engaged in 
some fields of industry and com- 
merce. Most of these small businesses 
own and use only a typewriter and 
an adding machine of some type 
with which the bookkeeper has to 
work and, therefore, that will be the 
only measure of mechanization that 
need be taught in many schools, 

The salary of the average book- 
keeper seems to remain raiher dor- 
mant and stable; it averages around 
thirty-five dollars per week. 

The working conditions do not 
seem to improve nor is there much 
prospect that they will be bettered; 
the bookkeeper still seems to take 
some back, far away corner while 
the secretary or stenographer sits at 
the elbow of her employer who natu- 
rally works under the best conditions 
available. 

Bookkeepers are non-unionized and 
unorganized as a group of workers 
and as long as they remain in that 
stage salary and working conditions 
are not going to improve to any 
great extent. 
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Duplication Between Arithmetic 
and Business Training 


by 


Margaret Surmann 
Public Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


N an attempt to determine the na- 

ture and degree of duplication be- 
tween materials taught in junior busi- 
ness training and business arith- 
metic, the following project was un- 
dertaken. 


Method of Procedure 

Seven junior business texts were 
analyzed to discover exactly what 
subject areas were covered in the ma- 
jority of books. A list was then 
compiled which contained the follow- 
ing information: Topics appearing in 
majority of books, number of books 
in which each particular topic ap- 
peared, average number of pages de- 
voted to each topic. 

The same procedure was followed 
in the analysis of four business arith- 
metic books. 

The next step was to compare the 
two lists to find which topics were 
being covered in both junior business 
training and business arithmetic. 
With this information at hand, it 
was necessary to actually compare a 
number of business arithmetic books 
with junior business books in order 
to obtain a definite idea of the man- 
ner in which each topic was treated 
in each of the two subjects. 


Areas of Duplication 

In determining the degree of du- 
plication in each area, it was found 
that the topics listed below were 
treated in approximately the same 
manner in both the business arith- 
metic and junior business training 
books, the main difference being that 
the arithmetic books laid more stress 
on the arithmetic processes involved. 
elssessments 

A definite duplication but so small 
an item as to be negligible. 
Bonds 


Same information given in both 
books : purpose of and interest on. 


PRudgets 
Dealt with quite briefly in most 


irithmetic books—purpose of bud- 
vets, problems on apportioning total 
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income to various expenditures, pur- 
chases and sales budgets. 

Extensive treatment in junior busi- 
ness with considerable emphasis on 
household and personal budgeting— 
explanation, budgets of time and 
money, record of income and ex- 


pense, following a budget. 


Cash Records 

Treated from the personal angle 
in junior business—cash records for 
the individual, especially in relation 
to budgeting. 

Business arithmetie —_ presented 
problems concerning the cash pay- 
ments and cash receipts journal plus 
records of income and expense. 





Change, Making 

An exact duplication—books in 
both subjects present the correct 
method. 
Credit 

Various forms of credit covered in 
same manner in both books—busi- 
ness arithmetic takes in instruments 
of credit and credit and collections 
with particular emphasis on figuring. 

Junior business—application for, 
buying on, instruments of, letter of, 
terms of, with consideration of the 
effect of credit on the individual. 
Corporations 

Business arithmetic takes in char- 
ter of, balance sheet of, and stock 
certificate while junior business goes 
more into detail with advantages and 
disadvantages, certificate of incor- 
poration, how formed, management 
of, stock owners in, 
Discount 

Approximately the same in both 
subiects with a little more practice 
in the arithmetic—covers trade, cash 
and trade discount. 
Discounting, Commercial Paper 

Exact duplication—covers interest- 
bearing and  non-interest bearing 
notes. 
Federal Social Security 

Taken up a little more in detail 
in the business arithmetic—junior 


business presents a brief explanation 
of the social security act and the 
arithmetic goes into it quite deeply. 


Interest 


Arithmetic spends great deal of 
time on figuring—accurate; for use 
of money; 6- and 60-day, 6 per cent 
method; calculation of compounds; 
for one or more months; legal rate 
of, on personal loans; per cent used 
in calculating; on bonds; on notes; 
on savings accounts; rates of; on 
installments; tables of simple and 
compound ; time expressed in days. 

Junior business—banker’s, com- 
mercial, compound, mathematics of, 
on notes, savings accounts, 6- and 60- 
day 6 per cent method, on installment 
purchases. 


Stocks 

Same information in both subjects 
on certificate of, common, preferred, 
par value, stock exchanges and brok- 








ers. 


Taxes 

Business arithmetic—federal; lo- 
cal; state; rates, determination of. 

Junior business—kinds ; what hap- 
pens to taxes. 

Arithmetic goes more into detail 
than junior business on the kinds of 
taxes and presents many problems 
based on the various kinds. 


Topics Emphasized in Junior 
Business Training 

The which follow were 

mentioned very briefly in most of the 

arithmetic books but were dealt with 

more completely in the junior busi- 

The arithmetic, 


topics 


ness training books. 
in general, used each topic as a basis 
for problems without giving very 
concerning the 


much information 


subject. 
cldvertising 

Junior business deals with adver- 
tising as an important force in our 
economic life in relation to consumer 
arithmetic bases 


problems while 


problems on advertising costs. 
Banking 

Junior business devotes much time 
to banking for personal use and goes 
into detail about each phase where- 
as the arithmetic emphasizes the 
arithmetic processes involved. 
Borrowing Money 

Again the junior business book 
treats the topic from a personal view- 


2\ 








point while the arithmetic 
stresses the arithmetic involved. 


book 


Buying 


Arithmetic book treats the subject 
mainly in relation to fractional buy- 
ing, installment buying, etc., where 
there is opportunity for much figur- 
ing whereas junior business deals 
with buying from the consumer’s 
point of view. 


Communication 


Dealt with fully in junior business 
and rather superficially in arithmetic 
—arithmetic uses various forms of 
communication as a basis for prob- 
lems. 


Express, Railway and Air 


Treated quite well in both books. 
Junior business includes information 
about packing and marking. 


Insurance 


Fair coverage in arithmetic but 
more detail in regard to explanation 
of need for, value, kinds of, etc. 
can be found in junior business. 


Negotiable Instruments 


Again business arithmetic uses the 
topic as a basis for problems while 
in junior business training the im- 
portance of negotiable instruments in 
our present-day living is stressed. 


Parcel Post 


_ Wrapping and addressing packages 
is included in junior business train- 
ing in addition to information found 
in arithmetic book concerning postal 
rates and regulations. 


Partnerships 


Serves only as a basis for prob- 
lems in arithmetic whereas the junior 
business training goes into the form- 


ing, Organization, advantages and 
disadvantages. 
Recommendation 


_ In considering duplication between 
junior business training and business 
arithmetic it must be realized that 
these two subjects are very closely 
related; so closely related, in fact, 
that it is felt that the business arith- 
metic should be integrated with the 
junior business training course. As 
each topic is covered, the arithmetic 
processes relating to that specific 
area should be taken up with the gen- 
eral material concerning the topic. 
If it is necessary to offer a course in 
both junior business training and 
commercial arithmetic, it is not felt 
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that any of these topics, as such, the emphasis strictly on the -rith- 
should be removed from one course metic processes. There shou | be 
and treated in the other. This de- no need to teach the general m+ rial 


cision is based upon the fact that the 
emphasis in each course is not the 
same. If the commercial arithmetic 
is not taught with the junior business 
training, there is a need for it to 
be taught as a separate course with 


concerning each topic becaus the 
students, having had a course jn 
junior business, will be familiar with 
that material and will be able t» de. 
vote all their time to problen 


ing. 


TEN YEARS AGO IN 


o7-THE JOU RNAL 


From the January 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


solv- 





— 


4/7 


—— eee 





John N. Given was appointed supervisor of business education at Los Angeles, California. 
During the War Mr. Given served with the Navy. and has now returned to his Los Angeles 
position with considerably augmented duties . . . Ivan E. Chapman. was appointed super. 
vising director of high schools in Detroit. Mr. Chapman has since. been president of the 
National Business Teachers Association . .. Lucius Smith received his appointment at 
Hampton Institute . . . Junior Business Training for Economic Living, the third major revision 
of F. G. Nichols famous book on introduction to business, was reviewed. An analysis of 
the three revisions of Professor Nichols’ book practically epitomizes the history of this 
subject . . . The announcement of L. M. Hazen’s election to the presidency of the NBTA, 
then still known as the Federation, was made. Mr. Hazen died during his year in office, 
Fortunately, R. G. Walters of Grove City College, Pennsylvania had been elected vice- 
president and made an able successor to Mr. Hazen ... The development of the criteria of 
the National Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards was made public. These 
criteria have had much influence in the improvement of secondary school teaching... 
Brief bibliographies of the presidents of various business education associations affiliated 
with the National Council for Business Education were presented. In the January issue 
there were comments about Nathaniel Altholz of the ECTA: J. Harry Benson of Florida; 
Mrs. Willia M. Brownfield of Ohio; James H. Dodd of the SBEA; and Lloyd H. Jacobs of the 
New Jersey Commercial Teachers Association . . . Dr. Bruno Roselli presented a com- 
mentary on business education in Italy. Dr. Roselli survived the war years and is still a 
leader in Italian business education. 
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THE MONKEYS AND THE 
ZEBRA 
By Kenneth Fettes 
St. Joseph's High School 
Ashton, lowa 
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Periods, asterisks, parentheses, 
and @'s went into the construc- 


tion of this design. Shading was 
accomplished by means of stroke 
intensity and variable line spacer 
manipulation. It was also neces- 
sary to vary the horizontal spacing 
by means of carriage control. 
This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Eighth Annual In- 
ternational Artistic Typing Con- 
test conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the 


contest will be printed in later 
issues of this magazine. 
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Office Activities Demanded of 
Beginning Employees 


by Edgar R. Stockman 


Dickinson High School 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


a we know what office activities 
our commercial students are most 
ikely to undertake when they leave 
us ior business employment? Do 
we give them adequate practice and 
drill in those common fundamental 
office skills and routines they are 
going to need so as to elicit auto- 
matic response when required? Or 
do we just permit some drill and 
practice and let ‘it go at that? Is 
the commercial program of instruc- 
tion so geared as to give individual 
students the necessary fusion and 
cinching of previously acquired 
skills and knowledges to permit each 
to render competent business serv- 
ice on the level of office employ- 
ment in which he most likely will 
be engaged? Or. should they all 
have the same instruction, drill, and 
practice, regardless? The tendency 
lately has been to make use of in- 
tegrated programs in the final year 
where students will be doing actual 
office work; work that will have vo- 
cational significance for the student. 
What particular office activities de- 
mand emphasis in this program? Do 
we have the answers, or do we just 
guess? 


employment opportunities. It was de- 
cided to find out just what gradu- 
ates gainfully employed in_ office 
work were required to do in their 
daily employment. A list of 430 
common office activities was pre- 
pared. This list was then submitted 
to three commercial teachers with 
practical business experience and 
twenty or more years teaching experi- 
ence, with instructions to check 300 
of these activities which they be- 
lieved those most likely to be demand- 
ed of beginning office employees. An 
experienced personnel staff officer of 
a large business firm employing over 
4,000 employees, also checked the 
list. The 300 most frequently 
checked activities were then arranged 
into eleven major groups with in- 
structions and opportunity offered in 
each group to add any additional ac- 
tivity (see illustration) not listed 
in the group, and which the checker 
performed on the job. These eleven 
groupings were, telephoning, typing, 
dictation, filing, mailing, bookkeep- 
ing, use of office machines, bank- 
ing, meeting people, outside of office 
activities, and general clerical activi- 
ties. 


(J Check this square if use of telephone consumes much of your time 


|, USE THE TELEPHONE [) 


Check here if use of the telephone consumes but little of your time 


[] Check here if you are not required to use the telephone 


V Check once other activities which you do but do only occasionally 


VV Check twice those activities which you do daily or frequently 


(Check only those which you are called upon at some time to perform) 


—— Answer telephone 

—— Take orders over telephone 
~—— Give orders over the telephone 
~—— Get other persons on the line 
—— Operate telephone switchboard 


— Make appointments by telephone 
— Make records of telephone calls 
— Send long distance calls 

— Send telegrams by telephone 
— Receive telegrams by telephone 


Add and check any other telephone duties: 








At the William L. Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, New Jersey, we 
have been making an attempt to find 
the answers to some of these ques- 
tions, and revitalize the commercial 
program to meet present occupational 
conditions, office requirements, and 
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Identical instructions were listed 
for each group of activities in order 
to secure uniformity in the checking. 
This arrangement permitted the ac- 
tivities to be checked by employed 
office workers in two ways,—(1) the 
importance of the group of activities 


as a whole to the employee, and (2) 
the importance of the individual ac- 
tivities in the group. A twelfth section 
was then added to the questionnaire 
in order to obtain pertinent educa- 
tional and occupational data from 
those answering it, and provide a 
convenient opportunity to offer com- 
ments and suggestions, and to make 
criticisms. 

Completed questionnaires were 
received from 427 graduates gain- 
fully employed at the time in some 
type of office work. Two hundred 
forty-one of these were received in 
1940, one hundred nine in 1943, and 
seventy-seven in 1946. Thus nearly 
one-half of the replies were collected 
during the war period or since. 
Grouped tabulations of the first 241 
returns were made separately so that 
comparisons could be obtained with 
the final grouping to detect any sig- 
nificant trends in office employment 
of the school’s graduates. Approxi- 
mately 400 of the replies were 
brought in by students of the senior 
business practice classes. Each stu- 
dent was given a questionnaire, its 
nature and purpose explained, and 
asked to contact some graduate of the 
school in his or her immediate com- 
munity who was occupied in the per- 
formance of office work of some na- 
ture at the time. In some classes, 
every student was responsible for 
one questionnaire. Several potential 
salesmen were discovered who liked 
to do this kind of work. One re- 
turned ten questionnaires, while 
several others were responsible for 
six and eight. 

This procedure obviated the neces- 
sity of preparing any selected list of 
graduates, arranged contact with of- 
fice workers only, insured an honest 
sampling of the workers in the field, 
gave senior students needed experi- 
ence in contacting and meeting peo- 
ple, and established direct personal 
contact with those completing ques- 
tionnaires. This personal contact 
was valuable where further informa- 
tion was and in cases 
where ambiguous checking of the 
questionnaire was not understood. 
Many students made prospective job 
contacts in doing this work. 

The summarized data from these 
questionnaires have given a clear 
mandate for the revision of the com- 
mercial program, for revamping the 
subject syllabi, and for instituting a 
terminal practice course so designed 
as to permit each student the oppor- 
tunity to obtain adequate drill and 
practice in the office skills and rou- 


necessary, 
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tines on the level of employment in 
which he is most likely to work in 
the future. 

It is not possible in this article to 
reveal all of the findings, but two 
of the tables compiled reveal rather 
pointedly what particular office ac- 
tivities young office employees are 
most likely to meet up with in enter- 
ing business service in a large met- 
ropolitan area. 

Table I indicates the importance of 
the various groups of office activities 
to these young workers. 

Less than one-half of all workers 
are concerned with shorthand dicta- 
tion at any time. The ninety-three 
who say this is a major activity repre- 
sent only 21.8 per cent of the work- 
ers. Less than one-half of these 
employees who completed two years 
of shorthand instruction in the school 
have ever used it on the job. 

Less than one-half of all beginning 
office workers are concerned with 
bookkeeping duties in any capacity. 
The ninety-six who consider book- 
keeping duties of major importance 
represent 22.5 per cent of all work- 
ers. 

Nine of the eleven groups show 
a larger proportion of minor or oc- 
casional office duties. This would 
seem to indicate that the majority 
of these workers are general office 
employees and office assistants. 

Typewriting skill, telephone tech- 
nique, and a good basic knowledge 
of office filing methods and mailing 
activities would seem to be more val- 
uable to beginning office employees 
than a high skill in either bookkeep- 
ing or shorthand. 

The average experience in office 
work of these 427 employees is less 
than one year. 

Table II gives the most frequently 
performed activities compiled from 
the checked groups. 

The 66 common office activities 
listed in Table II are performed by 
20 per cent or more of all office 
workers. It would seem that the 
ability to successfully perform them 
would represent the occupational ef- 
ficiency demanded by business and 
industry. They represent the core 
around which classroom instruction 
and practice must center, if the ob- 
jective is to prepare young high 
school commercial students to render 
competent service to the business 
community in which they live. 
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TABLE | 
GROUP ACTIVITIES IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE OF 427 OFFICE EMPLOYEES 











Number 


Number 











Performing For Whom Fo: Whom 
The Group A Major 
Group Activities Activity 
1 Office Machines, Including Typewriter.. 405* 94.9 252 
2 General Clerical Activities. ............. e 398 93.2 149 
3 Typewriting Activities ...............6- 366 85.7 245 
Tyee tf Se Te Ca ae ee ee ane 360 84.3 167 
5 Filing Activities 345 80.8 132 
6 Mailing Activities 316 74.0 105 
7 “Meeting People” 281 65.8 112 
8 Bookkeeping Activities ............es00. 198 46.4 96 
D “RPICTATION AACHIVIRES 6. con cccces cee bases 193 45.2 93 
RO PANNE ACHVINES .....5 2200000000000 bas 173 40.5 50 
11 Outside Office Activities .......ccccces 170 39.8 30 








* Read Thus: Of the 427 office employees answering the questionnaire, 405, or 94.9 per 


office machines, including a typewriter. 


TABLE II 
MOST FREQUENTLY PERFORMED ACTIVITIES OF 427 OFFICE EMPLOYEES 








Number 
Performing 
Activity Activity 





1 Use a Typewriter 
2 Answer Telephone 
3 Address Envelopes 
4 File Material in Alphabetical Order...... 
BS BRE AG MBEUIBE oon ekses sss ssseese 
6 Get Other Persons on the Line.......... 
7 Look up Names and Addresses.......... 
8 Insert Letters in Envelopes............. 
ae, Os. 2. errr err re Te 
10 Take Orders Over Telephone............ 
1 re Lirica kh ss soak anne eaeee 
12: “We: SPCR bes BIBtURE os 65-6500 6 eawes 
13. Give Information to Callers...........+. 
1G MERE TCO, MOU 6 ss6 5 o:0.0:s. 0:50 0000 000s 
OS ED MOND hk des acdicnsncccecees 
16 File Material, Numerical Order......... 
17 Accept Papers and Packages......... 
16 Sharpen Pemcils .occcccccscscccsccecess 
19 Open Mail by Tf REE eRe 
20 Type Letters with Instructions as to 
COMUNE 6 ov 0.c 0d ose <00 "REL E ETE CEE) 
ZL “THe TORCRMCNIG: 4 5.2 <n:b0:0s onc 00 sence 
22 Direct Callers to Employer’s Office...... 
23 Hear Complaints by Telephone, Mail, or 
SPETUIOOE n.o.0 60-50 65000onscccncessenes 
24 Operate Calculator io Onan eb e eee sha. 
25 TORE Da Dy FAA . 00s ccccececcccececs 
26 Onder Wiice Materials ...<.0.sccss0ss000 
27. Make Folders and Folder Titles......... 
28 Give Orders over Telephone............ 
DD BiB BEA soon inno ss oo +s ccs es ceesees 
30 Make Records of Telephone Calls........ 
31 Change Rubber Stamp Dates............ 
BS DIOR He bn c0 cw ee scceecccceccorcoses 
BS PeamRle CAGES oc ccccccsessccsccsoscces 
ee | 1 a rer er re er rrr se ee rr 
35 Make Apnointments by Telephone........ 
36 Sign for Registered Mail..........--eee0- 
37 Check up on Supplies. ...ccccccccccccvcs 
38 Read Incoming Mail. ...cccccesscccscoce 
39 Address Postal Cards «0.024 .ccscsese 


40 Direct Visitors to Proper Departments.... 
41 Handle Cash ......secseesacssecseccens 
42 Type Letters Composed without Instruc- 


tions as to Content. ..ccccccccessccece 
43 Instruct New Employees............+0.- 
HE AVR ANN occ ees 0009's b.00.00.0:0000 50 
45 Take Dictation from more than One 

Employer ..cccccvscescccccvccveccece 
46 Type Invoices ....<...000 
47 Make up Report Forms she 
48. Go 06 Posies. oc. ccc ccsecccsvscusess 





49 Talk to Visitors while diecipacunetel is Busy 
50 Purchase Postage . 
Keep aig Dates on Calendars Visible 
Make Notes of Next Day’s Work........ 
STS, Os eee eee 
Ponth Timne Clock. ...ccccsecressecccces 
Distribute Incoming Mail.............0. 
Porward PEG wos vccscvcescscccscecnce 
Use Visible Index Files...........e-e08 
Deposit Cash and Checks.......sccseoee 
Address Packages, etc... - 25. ccccscesececs 
60 Keep Desks Supplied with Equipment.... 
61 Identify People .......ccccccccccccccece 
62 Prepare Bills of any Kind. 


MarPwlhoe 


COnIS) 


UMMM 






G3 Post t0 LOGRers. 200. cccscesccscescvecs A 
64 Make Appointments for Employer........ 
65 Type Requisitions ..... Hesse acushees os 
66 Type ContractS ....ccccccccccccscccesees 


366* 


335 
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* Read Thus: Of the 427 emplovees who answered the questionnaire, 


typewriter. For 237 of them this was a major or daily duty, and for 139, “a minor or occasional : 


or 85.7 per cent use a 
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What Are Job Standards for 


Stenographic Service? 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 





Some of the data on which this article is based were first published in an 


editorial in the October, 1944 issue of The Journal. 
Since then the writer has secured additional 


have challenged the statements. 


evidence which substantiated his earlier findings. 
One fellow worker secured four extra cases 


others to make similar studies. 


A few business teachers 


He has tried in vain to get 


and one member of the New York Transcription Supervisors Association who 
were asked as a body to get more facts gave opportunity to get two more 


cases. 


None of the six cases went outside the range of the previous findings. 


No plea is made in this article or was made in previous comments for lower 


standards. 


Higher and more realistic standards are urged in place of school- 


concocted devices of theorists who yearn for easy but unbusinesslike measures. 
No suggestion is made that one system of taking dictation is better than an- 


other under varying conditions and goals. 
Before the limited evidence here presented is cast 


aobody else who knows. 


The writer doesn't know and knows 


aside, it is suggested that others get at least as much real data themselves. 
We need more devotion to facts and less devotion to fetishes in business 


education. 





N their desire to set up objective 
standards, business teachers have 
set up standards demanding a given 
number of words per minute in short- 
hand dictation, typing and transcrip- 
tion. For graduation from a secre- 
tarial curriculum in high school, the 
following are usually considered very 
adequate : 
Typing—5SO words net a minute for 
10 minutes (minimum gross speed, 
55 words a minute—with not more 
than half an error a minute penalized 
at 5 words resulting in a net speed 
of 50 words. ) 
Dictation—100 words a minute 
5 minutes. 
Trenscription—35 words a minute 
with 95 percent accuracy. 
Teachers spend much time in dis- 
cussing these standards and as a re- 


for 


sult, business firms have also set up 
their personnel tests (if they give 
any) in terms of these standards. 
Personnel officers assume that since 
teachers use these standards they 
Then teachers, in 


and ask 


must be sound. 


turn, go to businessmen 
them what their standards are as a 
basis for validating their objectives. 
Thus, business copies the standards 
of the school, and the school those 
of business, and neither takes the ef- 
fort to find out what is really needed 
on the job by actual job breakdowns 
of what stenographers do when actu- 


ally at work. 
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What are Actual Job Standards? 


High school teachers quite inno- 
cently go to businessmen and stenog- 
raphic supervisors and ask them 
what speeds they require for initial 
stenographers. Naturally, the an- 
swer is a high one. Every office 
manager wants you to think his stand- 
ards are very high. Therefore, he 
says 120 words a minute or more. 
In a crude way he realizes that the 
higher the formal standard the easier 
the initial learning adjustment will 
be. The fact, however, is that he 
does not know. In a tentative study 
of office practices the speed of dic- 
tation of 43 persons giving dictation 
at the desk was checked. These dic- 
tators did not know their dictation 
was being checked. Every fifteen- 
second period in which they gave no 
dictation was eliminated from the 
scoring period. The result was an 
average dictation speed of 58 words 
a minute. The range was from 24 
to 87 words a minute. If you let the 
dictator know that he is being timed 
he immediately increases his speed. 
A study of many hundreds of work- 
ers in which the full time at the dic- 
tator’s desk during which the stenog- 
rapher was available for dictation in- 
dicated an average speed of 24 
words a minute dictation. What a 
difference between theory and fact! 

If you do not believe this, try 
it out yourself. You will find the re- 
sults valid. While the average speed 
is 56 words a minute for brief periods 
the speed goes far beyond this. There 


is evidence that if a person can take 
dictation for ten minutes at 80 words 
a minute, he can take dictation at 
90 for a half minute or more. This 
situation is, in fact, used as a means 
for pyramiding speed in building up 
speed dictation skill. Moreover, 
after a brief speed spurt the dic- 
tator usually stops for an interval, 
Then, too, the material on which the 
dictator speeds up his dictation is 
composed of familiar material and 
trite phrases. Thus the stenographer 
can easily pick up the little material 
that is given at higher than usual 
rates. 


Job Standards are Indefinite 

If businessmen have any stand- 
ards at all, and frankly most of them 
do not, they measure output in terms 
of number of letters produced a day 
that can be mailed. They certainly 
do not concern themselves with num- 
ber of net words typed a minute or, 
even worse, with gross words—an 
even less meaningful standard. Dic- 
tators like to think they can dictate 
at least 150 to 200 words a minute. 
It gives them a feeling of self- 
esteem. Such carelessly given opin- 
ions should not be used as a basis for 
establishing standards. Yet unfor- 
tunately they are. 


For the most part the stenog- 
rapher’s superior does not know 
what standards he expects her to 


meet. He wants a reasonable num- 
ber of letters a day; mailable letters ; 
courtesy over the phone; ability to 
find letters ; willingness to ‘‘kill” time 
unostentatiously when there is little 
work; willingness to stay overtime 
once in a while; and an added assort- 
ment of similar qualities and quanti- 
ties of service. He knows, or, at least 
usually thinks he knows, whether his 
secretary 1s producing enough. Often 
his ideas are in conflict with those 
of his subordinates. It then becomes 
a matter of bargaining between the 
secretary and the executive. 


There Are Some Tentative 
Standards 


It is true that in some offices where 
there are a considerable number of 
workers and where the jobs have 
been routinized that general guide 
standards can be followed. For ex- 
ample, a stenographer should be able 
to type three non-technical stencils 
an hour free from error or complete- 
ly corrected; a typist should be able 
to type 100 three-item cards or en- 
velopes an hour; and a_ secretary- 
stenographer should be able to pro- 
duce 35 ordinary fairly brief letters 
a day—about six letters an hour. 
This last criterion includes time for 
dictation. 
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Attainment of such standards as- 
sumes, of course, that working con- 
ditions are good and that interrup- 
tions are rare. When the stenog- 
rapher serves as receptionist, gen- 
eral clerk, and office factotum, then 
all formal standards must go by the 
board. 

It is futile and sometimes even dan- 
gerous to hold a secretary to the 
performance of a specific amount of 
paper production. It might result in 
abrupt treatment of a client or care- 
less handling of a telephone call. A 
single case of poor personal relations 
might easily counteract one hundred 
thoughtfully written letters. 

In the great majority of offices in 
American business the stenographic 
work is done by one, two, or three 
stenographers whose service involves 
at least one hundred and often many 
more duties. The quantity and qual- 
ity of these duties, moreover, varies 
from office to office and from day to 
day. Formal attempt, therefore, at 
standardizing most office operations, 
it can be seen, is quite futile. Qual- 
ity of work and general attitude 
necessarily are the only meaningful 
factors in evaluating stenographic 
service. 

Only to the extent to which formal 
school and employment standards 
help the young stenographer attain 
such practical job requirements are 
they of any significance. 


What cre School Standards? 


Thus it can be seen that school 
standards are only an approxima- 
tion of what is required on the job. 
Before teachers blindly accept 120 
words or even 100 words a minute 
as the learning standard, they should 
find out what the actual school ac- 
complishment really is. In the coun- 
try as a whole and in the usual school 
situation it will be found to be 
around 80 words a minute. Do not 
go by what teachers say their stu- 
dents achieve. Teachers, like office 
managers, are human—praise be— 
and naturally and normally exagger- 
ate the achievements of their stu- 
dents. Do not go merely by the 
records sent in for the upper fourth 
of a class. Find out what such 
students can do in examinations like 
those of the New York State Re- 
gents or in the examinations of the 
various civil service agencies of the 
national, state, and local govern- 
ments. On such tests the usual high 
school graduate with two years of 
high school training attains a speed 
of 80 words a minute. Many fail 
to attain this low standard in spite 
of fairly good grades received in 
school. If you do not believe this 
check up for yourself. A few good 
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research studies correlating school 
grades with ability to pass tests given 
by independent agencies would help 
much to clear the fog. 

Some defenders of formal stand- 
ards say that those who can take 
dictation at 120 words a minute have 
little difficulty in making the adjust- 
ment to on-the-job dictation. That 
is not true. They have less difficulty, 
but still flounder when for the first 
time in their lives they are given dic- 
tation at uneven speeds, with inter- 
ruptions, deletions, corrections, and 
adjustments of all kinds thrown at 
them. This however, is quite beside 
the point. The fact is that only 


Are Your Students Trained to Cope With 
This Possibility? 








“Don’t be alarmed. He dictates all his 
letters like that.” 


the unusual high school graduate and 
the superior business school prod- 
uct can take even formal dictation 
at 120 words a minute. Why, in 
any case, strive for such a high stand- 
ard in order to be able to take actual 
dictation when a few weeks of ex- 
perience in taking real dictation will 
suffice? Why not attain the needed 
standard and then give ability to use 
this skill on the job? 


How Necessary Are Formal 
Learnings? 


Everyone assumes that it is neces- 
sary to build up formal speed levels 
in typing of 50 words a minute; in 
dictation of 100 to 120 words a min- 
ute and in transcription of 35 to 40 
words a minute as a basis for ad- 
justing these to actual office needs. 
No one has proved this. It is ac- 
cepted as an axiomatic truth. It is 
almost a self-evident rule that noth- 
ing should be taught which must later 
on be untaught or corrected. This 
is a rule easily given in the abstract, 
but sometimes difficult to follow. 
Nevertheless, the closer teachers get 
to following this rule the better. Is 
it not wise then to question many 
of the things taught to students which 
later on must be unlearned? Stu- 


dents are taught to type at fifty words 
a minute on the assumption that this 
will give them the techniques they 
need for on-the-job typing. Why 
not directly teach students the king 
ut typing they will do on the job, 
Most teachers, will not want to do 
this until the basic skill pattern has 
been attained. 

Among the many assumptions made 
in teaching clerical work is the notion 


that teachers should never give !earn- 
ers complex problems. Always make 
the development of a subject so grad- 
ual that they are never faced with 
really complex decisions seems to be 
the rule. This is not typical of a 
business office. The office worker js 
challenged with complex _ issues 
which he must solve almost imme- 
diately. Yet by their gradual devel- 
opment of subject matter, teachers 
themselves often present their work 
according to practices which are no- 
tional rather than reasoned. 


Training Needed for the Job 

Recognizing then that job stand- 
ards themselves are ephemeral and 
varied, there are, nevertheless, many 
things that can be taught the pros- 
pective stenographer. In addition to 
the abilities indicated in the previous 
paragraph the stenographer needs to: 
know how to produce a transcript 
that makes sense, is well centered, 
free from strikeovers, and is correct- 
ly punctuated; know how properly 
to divide words at the end of the 
line; know when to correct a dic- 
tator’s error and when to leave it 
as it is; be able to take dictation 
under all conditions, and with inter- 
ruptions of various types; and many 
other similar skills. Many stenog- 
raphers who can take dictation and 
transcribe at formal high rates cannot 
produce mailable letters on a job 
basis. On the other hand, some who 
cannot attain such learning  stand- 
ards easily develop the ability to take 
dictation as it is given on the job 
and quickly learn to transcribe this 
dictation into acceptable letters. A 
more realistic understanding of job 
needs would help stenographers make 
the initial job adjustments. Unfor- 
tunately, while many  stenography 
teachers have had some experience as 
stenographers they usually have had 
no experience in giving office dicta- 
tion. Hence they limit their class- 
room dictation to formally timed 
presentations. Yet the skill of giving 
free dictation is easily learned. A 
little effort and a little courage will 
soon result in the ability to get 
away from the stranglehold of the 
dictation manual. 

Even with the evidence on hand 
it is obvious that some improvement 
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can be made in articulating formal 
schoo! learning with job needs. A 
few teachers in public high schools 
and especially in private business 
schools have already made much 


progress. Farming out advanced 
students to do real stenographic work 
in the school office is helpful. Un- 


fortunately, only the more able stu- 
dents are given this opportunity. 
Moreover, even here, the steno- 
graphic teacher is leaving the most 
important phase of the work to be 
taught by untrained people in com- 
pensation for getting a little secre- 
tarial help. Cooperative work and 
other forms of work experience have 
their place but they do not relieve 
the shorthand teacher from her re- 
sponsibility. From the very begin- 
ning a teacher should limit school 
goals to their proper function in the 
learning process and strive for office 
standards at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 


Why Have Formal Standards 
Been Developed? 


The work of the stenographer re- 
volves around taking dictation and 
transcribing, but such dictation and 
transcription is rarely, if ever, prac- 
ticed in isolation. Office stenogra- 
phers do not take timed dictation. 
They never type according to inter- 
national rules, and they do not 
transcribe with a mere ninety-five 
percent accuracy. Why is it then that 
teachers have set up these non-job 
standards for a subject which has 
real job value? 

The answer is simple. Personnel 
workers and teachers have devel- 
oped a mania for objectivity, and 
because it is possible to set up stand- 
ards in the field of shorthand, teach- 
ers and administrators have made a 
fetish of objective standardization. 
They fail to realize that objectivity 
without validity is meaningless. Yet 
that is just what has been done in 
the teaching of shorthand. Employ- 
ment officers and teachers are so 
anxious to be able to measure abili- 
ties in terms of eighty per cent ac- 
curacy or sixty per cent mailability 
that they lose sight of the abilities 
that are actually required on the job. 
Speed drills and all the other end- 
less teaching paraphernalia in short- 
hand and typing are merely means to 
an end—the ability to do good stenog- 
raphic work on the job. 


Learning Standards Are 
Important 


As learning standards, formal 
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measures of achievement have their 
place. Most teachers seem agreed 
that the best way to develop the basic 
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skills necessary for success in short- 
hand is through formal drill required 
vo attain a minimum school standard. 
With this attitude there can at pres- 
ent be no quarrel. When, however, 
the sole measure of job training is 
presumed to be this achievement, then 
teachers are blind to job needs and 
students are sadly led astray. The 
job standard, whatever it is, should 
be attained. If it is 120 words a 
minute dictation with ability to 
transcribe at 40 words a minute then 
let us have it. After this, however, 
the skill must be integrated with ac- 
tual job needs. Students must learn 
how to take dictation under varying 
conditions with all the interferences 
and confusions that actually take 
place on the job. Workers are in 
considerable measure judged by their 
success during the first few days 
on the job. Therefore, it is all the 
more important that they attain the 
maximum ability to use on-the-job 
procedures prior to the first day of 
employment. There still will be many 
things for them to learn on the job 
regardless of how efficient the school 
is. 


The Responsibility of Business 

Office managers also have a re- 
sponsibility. One of the indoor sports 
of office managers and stenographic 
supervisors is to condemn teaching 
of shorthand in the high school. It 
is an easy thing to do and unfor- 
tunately there is considerable basis 
for such criticism. Nevertheless, the 
office manager must realize that in 
many cases, “high school students will 
indicate that they have taken short- 
hand in high school, but fail to state 
whether they have taken the course 
for one term or for two years, and 
fail to indicate whether they have 
passed the subject and at what level. 
Personnel managers have a real re- 
sponsibility to themselves and_ their 


community to find out what the 
school recommendation is. 

Even more important, most office 
managers do little or nothing to help 
the beginning worker. In many of- 
fices the new stenographer is assigned 
to an experienced worker for train- 
ing. Sometimes this experienced em- 
ployer helps the new worker. Just 
as often, he does his best to keep 
the new worker from finding out 
what it is all about, on the theory 
that this will show how competent 
he (the older worker) is, and thus 
a possible rival will be eliminated. 
Such handicaps certainly lower the 
morale of a new worker. No matter 
how good the public or private 
school may be, the new worker still 
has many problems of adjustment. 
Even in the smallest office someone 
should be assigned to give training 
and should be given recognition for 
success in giving such training. Most 
supervisors of stenographic service- 
pools are competent office workers, 
but have little knowledge of how to 
teach. Even a single course in teach- 
ing procedures taken at a local uni- 
versity should be helpful. During 
the war the government made avail- 
able to industry and business a ten- 
hour course in on-the-job training. In 
some communities this course is still 
available. It will be found very help- 
ful. While there is no doubt that 
the schools have not been as efficient 
as they should be, business has 
failed quite as badly. Business has 
thoughtlessly accepted as job stand- 
ards those developed by the schools 
as learning devices and has particu- 
larly failed in giving on-the-job 
training instruction. Business should 
accept “the. re ‘sponsibility for deter- 
mining what real job sté undards in 
shorthand work really are. Then in 
co-operation with the school, business 
itself must provide for carrying over 
school learning into the office 
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The Ethics Committee of the National 
Education Association recently issued the 
following statement concerning teacher 
strikes : 

“The N. E. A. Ethics Committee recom- 
mends a cost of living adjustment in 
teachers’ salaries. It reaffirms its position 
regarding the sanctity of teachers’ con- 
tracts. The Ethics Committee does not en- 
dorse breaking contracts. by _ striking. 
However, the Ethics Committee warns 
that immediate consideration must be 
given to upward salary adjustments in 
countless communities in order to avert 
a wholesale withdrawal of trained teach- 
ers from the profession. 

“The N. E. A. Code of Ethics for 
Teachers provides that ‘a contract once 
signed should be faithfully adhered to 
until it is dissolved by mutual consent’ 
(Article III, Section A), but it also pro- 


ACHER STRIKES 


vides that ‘teachers should insist upon a 
salary schedule commensurate with the 
social demands made upon it’ (Article III, 
Section 5). 

“With several hundred teachers on 
strike at the present and several thousand 
pupils out of classrooms because of 
strikes in school systems over the Nation, 
the Ethics Committee expresses deep con- 
cern over the outlook for education, as 
living costs skyrocket and as the anti- 
quated school tax structures collapse.” 

The committee, headed by Dr. Virgil 
M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, urges administra- 
tors and local and State leaders to bring 
to the attention of their communities, 
school boards, and legislatures the gravity 
of the situation and the distressing im- 
plications for American democracy. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 
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Title 


Introduction to Accounting 

The .iccounting Cycle— 
Routine Each Month 

The -iccounting Cycle— 
Yeur-end Closing 

How to Balance Accounts 

The /ournal—First Lesson 

Posting—One Journal, One 
Led ager 

Controlling Accounts 

age seeping and Accounting 

The Year's Work 


Property Taxation 
Long Diviston (in prod.) 


The Marketing of Men’s Shirts 

The Newspaper as an 
Advertising Medium 

I'll Tell the World 


Managing the Family Income 
Our Children’s Money 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Letters 
Six Business Letter Slidefilms 


Eight Parts of a Business Letter 


Buy Words 

Money Management Cartoons 
Getting Your Money's Worth: 
Shoes, Toys and Milk 

Razor Blades and Cosmetics 
Purchase of a Second-Hand 
Auto 

Here is Tomorrow 
(Cooperatives) 

Consumer Cooperation in Sweden 


Distributing America’s Goods 
Cash Registering Made Easy 
Step Into the Customer's Shoes 
Fire is Your Responsibility 

It’s the Little Things that Count 
We Choose Retailing 


How to Operate the 
Mimeograph Duplicator 
Advanced Typing—Duplicating 
and Manuscript 


Film. Tactics 
Using the Classroom Film 
Tips on Slidefilms 





The Fundamentals of Lithography 
The Fundamentals of Rotogravure 


Type of 
Aid* 


si FS 
si FS 
si FS 
si FS 
so MP 
so MP 


so MP 
so MP 


si FS 
si FS 
si FS 
si MP 


so MP 


so MP 
si MP 
so FS 
so FS 
so MP 
si FS 
si FS 
so MP 


so MP 
so MP 


so MP 
so FS 


so FS 
so M P 


so MP 
so MP 


so MP 
so MP 
si FS 


*si FS—Silent Filmstrip; so FS—Sound Filmstrip; 


Distributor** 


ACCOUNTING 
BEVA, F. OMBOx 5) N. ¥.23,N. Y. 
BEVA 


BEVA 


BEVA 
BEVA 
BEVA 


BEVA 
Mahnke Productions, Des Moines, Ia. 
Div. of Genl. Ext., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


ARITHMETIC 
Encyclopedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


ADVERTISING 
BEVA 
BEVA 
BEVA 
Breskin Publg. Corp., 122 E. 44 St., N. Y. C 


Liberty Magazine, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 


BUDGETS 
BEVA 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Div. of Trg., Off. of Personnel, Dept. 
of Agric., Washington, D. C. 
Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 


W. Gutlohn, 25 W. 45 St., N. Y., N. Y. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Co- ee League of U.S.A., 167 W. 
1ZSt; NY. C. 
sie Foundation, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

BEVA 
BEVA 
BEVA 
Syndicate Store Mdser., 79 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Assn. Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Gc 
Bus. Ed. Div., State Dept. of Ed., 

Lansing, Mich. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
BEVA 


BEVA 


EDUCATIONAL USE OF FILMS 

BEVA 

Encyclopedia Brittanica Films 

Jam Handy Org., 2821 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 


si MP—Silent Motion Picture; so MP—Sound Motion Picture. 


** Distributors’ addresses given in full only the first time they appear. 


" Transportation extra. 
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(To be continued) 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF VISUAL AIDS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Rental*** Cost*** 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 

$50.00 
$1.00 

$45.00 

$45.00 

2.00 

$2.00 

$3.50 
Free 
$3.00 
Free 
$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$3.00 
$2.50 
$2.00 
$2.00 
Free 

$25.00 
$2.50 
$3.50 
$3.00 

$45.00 

65 


Motion Pictures are 16 mm. 
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AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
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DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUB MOVEMENT 


One of the features of distributive edu- 
cation work which has become increasingly 
significant during the last few years is 
the formation of clubs of high school stu- 
dents, particularly in the southern and 
southwestern states. Because this move- 
ment has been less common in other parts 
of the country, it seems well to devote 
this page to a consideration of the purpose 
and present status of this movement. 


The Objectives of Distributive 
Education Clubs 


Generally speaking, the typical club or- 
ganized to date has the following purposes, 
as summarized by Mr. John B. Pope, 
Regional Agent for Distributive Educa- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education, in 
a talk on this subject delivered at the 
American Vocational Association conven- 
tion in Buffalo early last year: 

“This club is an organization of voca- 
tional students enrolled in cooperative part- 
time distributive education classes, and has 
as its purpose furthering the welfare of 
its members in the following ways: 

1. To provide for the exploration of 
vocational opportunities in the field of dis- 
tribution. 

2. To create an appreciation of and an 
abiding interest in the distributive occupa- 
tion chosen as a vocation by the individual 
student, and a realization of its value to 
him as a worthy member of his home and 
his community. 

3. To encourage the use of high ethical 
standards in business. 

4. To provide for mental and physical 
health through satisfactory social and 
recreational activities. 

5. To foster a deep feeline of the civic, 
social and moral responsibilities of busi- 
ness to society. 

6. To develop leadership in the field of 
distribution that is competent, aggressive, 
self-reliant, cooperative, and patriotic. 

7. To develop an appreciation of the 
contributions the fine arts can make to 
business. 

8. To engender a healthy respect for 
vocational education, and a desire to keep 
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abreast of current developments in dis- 
tribution through use of the training 
facilities it offers in school and in adult 
life.” 

Stated somewhat differently, the purpose 
of these clubs has been phrased as follows: 

“More than ever before we need the 
development of leadership in young peo- 
ple going into business. These students 
also need a social outlet—they spend so 
much time in school, then the afternoons 
are taken up with their work, so some 
provision must be made for them. Very 
often these meetings will show whether 
or not the student has the ability to get 
along with other people, a most important 
quality which a successful salesperson 
needs,” 


The Present Status of the Clubs 


The last reported statistics on the num- 
ber of clubs and their members indicate 
that seventeen states had a total of 242 
clubs with a membership of approximately 
5600 young people. It seems quite likely 
that the current year’s enrollment is per- 
haps 10 per cent to 15 per cent higher than 
this, although at the present writing no 
more recent figures are available. It is 
interesting to note that in ten of these 
states the clubs operate under the title 
“Distributors’ Club,” and that the second 
most popular name is “Future Retailers’ 
Club.” In ten of the states there is a 
state-wide organization, and plans are 
underway for a national association. A 
meeting of the committee to make plans 
for such a national organization was held 
in Washington last March with the 
cooperation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and it is anticipated that an organ- 
izational meeting will be held in April of 
1947. The members of this committee are 
the following distributive education super- 
visors: Miss Marguerite Loos, Ohio, 
Chairman; Mr. W. Maurice Baker, Ken- 
tucky; Miss Louise Bernard, Virginia; 
Dr. H. B. Buckley, District of Columbia; 
Mr. M. J. DeBenning, Oklahoma; Dr. C. 
A. Nolan, Delaware; Mr. Karl Snow, 
Colorado; and Mr. Hughes M. Blowers, 
California. 







Club Activities 


It is interesting to note the wide  ariety 
of activities in which the young people 
who belong to these clubs engage. They 
operate both in the school and in th com- 
munity in a wide variety of civi-, edu 
cational and business projects. H:°e are 
a few of their diversified ac. vities, 
selected from a much longer list: © perat- 
ing a school supply store; decoratin. store 
windows; promoting and publishi»z the 


school yearbook; touring stores an! fac. 


tories; publicizing distributive educa’ ion by 
radio, newspaper and other means; organ- 
izing panel discussions in high school on 
business and social etiquette; arr nging 
annual employer-employee banque: for 


merchants and their student emp!oyees; 
and planning luncheons and suppers at 


which local retail leaders are the sp: akers, 

On a state-wide basis these clubs, \:sually 
under the name of the “State Associ:tion,” 
sponsor individual contests in display, 
speech, merchandise manuals, and similar 
retail training activities which can be made 


competitive. Prizes and sometimes sc/hiolar- 
ships are awarded to outstanding students, 
They have their state officers and an an- 
nual—in some states, semi-annual—conven- 
tion with the customary banquets, break- 
fasts, guest speakers, dances, elections of 
officers, and committee activities. | 

Additional features of particular interest 
to students from smaller towns and rural 
areas are conducted tours of the city 
department stores. é 

Much of the impetus for this movement 
has been provided through Mr. John B. 
Pope of the U. S. Office of Education, 
who has made available a wide variety 
of materials from which there has been 
space in this brief article to take onl) the 
more general information. There is every 
reason to believe that these clubs will con- 
tinue to grow, and that with a national 
organization there can be a greater soli- 
darity provided in the distributive educa- 
tion field. Certainly it is a movement 
which well deserves our attention and 
interest, and schools which have thus 
far not considered the advantages of such 
organizations might well give serious 
thought to their possibilities in populariz- 
ing retail training among students, store 
executives, and the general public. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR SCHOOLS 


The 80th Congress began operations this 
month with Senator Taft of Ohio as chair- 
man of the Labor and Education Commit- 
tee. While Senator Taft without doubt 
selected the chairmanship of this commit- 
tee because of its strategic position in re- 
lation to labor legislation, he has also in 
recent years showed a considerable in- 
terest in the improvement of school condi- 
tions in the United States. No clear trend 
is in evidence of the alignment of interests 
in school fund expenditures in the federal 
government. At present the Labor and 
Education Committee is giving most of its 
attention to labor. The school gop : 
various parts of the country and the NE 
in particular are devoting themselves “ 
getting what increases they can get from 
the state and local governments. The es- 
tablishment of a $2,400 minimum salary in 
California and the $300 inc rease in salary 
for this year proposed by Governor Dewey 
for every public school teacher in New 
York State naturally means more than the 
smaller sums the federal government 
would be likely to shell oui. 

In the meantime the AVA is standing 
at ease to see which way the wind blows. 
Vocational administrators have not been 
able to absorb the full implications of the 
George Barden bill, just about doubling 
national government spending for job 
—% passed by the last Congress. 

The basic education blocs remain about 
the same. There is the labor-privately 
controlled school bloc pressuring for fed- 
eral aid to all non-profit schools. The Su- 


preme Court decision on whether public 
tunds may be used to pay for transporta- 
tion of children to parochial schools will 
have some influence on this group. Then 
there is the NEA and its associates who 
almost bitterly oppose such aid and insist 
that all federal funds be devoted to public 
schools. There are those Southern white 
groups who while they are very fond of 
the idea of federal aid oppose it if it means 


that they must give equal support to 
Negro schools. Next there is the AVA 
rooting for more job training aid. Differ- 


ences among the first three. groups may 
favor the job training group, for to the ex- 
tent to which these groups stalemate each 
other Congress anxious to “do something” 
for the schools, may again throw a sop to 
the schools via job training as it did in the 
last session. Finally there is the private 
profit-and-loss school group who want no 
federal aid to education. 

Many bills dealing with education will 
be presented to both branches of Congress. 
In the meantime business teachers in gen- 
eral and office training teachers in par- 
ticular are still without policy in regard to 
what they want from the federal govern- 
ment. Other groups evidently will decide 
the fate of business education in the pres- 
ent Congress just as they have in previous 
Congresses and in this they are abetted 
by various businessmen groups such as 
NOMA which continues to refuse to 
“soil” its hands with a recognition that it 
has an interest in what happens in Con- 
gress. 


COMMITTEE PLANS REPORTS ON CRITICAL CONDITIONS FACING 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


The Citizens’ Federal Committee on 
Education, which acts in an advisory re- 
lation to the U. S. Office of Education, 
is sponsoring a series of reports to the 
Nation on the critical condition of the 
teaching profession. At the conclusion of 
the second semi-annual meeting of the 
committee, in November, 1946, Chairman 
Thomas C. Boushall, who is also chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the 
J. S. Chamber of Commerce, said that 
the present | crisis affecting the teaching 
profession “is of such gravity as to 
threaten the future of the American way 
of life. 

“The mass exodus in recent years of 
hundreds of thousands away from the 
teac! ‘ing profession,” continued Chairman 
3oushall, “is understandable because of 
the completely inadequate teacher salaries, 
the lack of public esteem, and the lack 
of other factors that make for job satis- 
faction. Only vigorous and statesmanlike 
action on a scale commensurate with the 
urgent need, can avert a serious national 
tragedy.” 


JANUARY, 1947 


In opening the second conference of the 
Committee, Commissioner Studebaker de- 
clared, “Never have we witnessed a deeper 
concern among people generally for edu- 
cation and a wider recognition of its im- 


portance to our future destiny.” He 
pointed out that the Citizens’ Federal 
Committee, as the first national educa- 
tional body of laymen, representing wide 
interests of labor, business, agriculture, 
manufacturing, homemakers, professions, 
veterans’ groups, religious groups, and 


Negro groups, “should have far-reaching 
influence on American life and education.” 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Direc: 
tor of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and Vice Chairman of the 
Citizens’ Federal Committee, is chairman 
of the subcommittee that has been at work 
on presenting the reports to the Nation. 
Other members of this subcommittee in- 
clude: Walter D. Fuller, President, The 
Curtis Publishing Co., representing manu- 
facturing; A. S. Goss, Master, National 
Grange, representing agriculture; the Very 
Reverend Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 


Director, Department of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, rep- 
resenting religious groups; Walter G. In- 
galls, American Legion, representing vet- 
erans; Mathew Woll, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Education, American Federation of 
Labor, representing labor. 

The next meeting of the Citizens’ Fed- 
eral Committee will be held on March 17, 


1947. At this time the Committee wiil 
consider pending Federal legislation on 
education. 


° 
SURPLUS GOODS FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational institutions purchasing gov- 
ernment-owned surplus property now may 
buy through their authorized agents, ac- 
cording to the War Assets Administration. 
These agents are entitled to same priority 
level and price preference as the institu- 
tions for which they are acting. 

With each purchase order the parent 
organization should submit the following 
statement: 

“The purchaser, the (name of the in- 
stitution), in applying for the discount 
price, warrants that it is tax-exempt under 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code; that the property to be purchased 
will not be resold within one year of the 
date of purchase without the consent, in 
writing, of the disposal agency, that "the 
purchaser will comply with other regula- 
tions and requirements of the disposal 
agency: that funds are available for the 
purchase; and that the property is sought 
only for the use of and to fulfill existing 
needs of the following educational or pub- 
lic health institutions which are operated 
under the legal entity and by the pur- 
chaser.” 

The statement should include the names 
and addresses of the institution for which 
the discount is requested and must be 
signed by a responsible official of the par- 
ent organization. 

e 


TEEN-AGE EMPLOYMENT 


Teen-age employment has continued at 
a high level since the war ended, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the National 
Child Labor Committee recently issued 
under oe title, “Child Labor—In the First 
Year After the War.” 

Exact figures for 1946 are not yet avail- 
able, says the report, but estimates based 
on employment certificate and other fig- 
ures indicate that approximately 2,000,000 
young people, 14 to 18, are still employed 
full or part time—a million less than at 
the peak of war-time employment and 
million more than were employed before 
the war. 

That the decline in the employment of 
teen-agers has not been as rapid and spec- 
tacular as had been anticipated, can be 
accounted for largely by the fact that, so 
far, the level of employment generally has 
not declined. The curve of youth employ- 
ment has always followed the curve of 
general employment. 


TEACHING STUDENTS TO SAVE 


Through the school-savings program 
conducted by the United States Treasury, 
students get experience handling money, 
investing, and organizing their own pro- 
grams for the sale of stamps and bonds. 
To help guide students in these activities, 
teachers and principals can write for the 
School Savings Journal, available free 
from the Education Section, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





HOW USEFUL IS 


Job analysis receives frequent mention 
in the literature of business. It has been 
used as a tool by the business educator 
seeking to improve materials and methods 
of teaching business subjects and by the 
guidance worker striving to identify de- 
tails of job information. The true research 
worker is willing at all times to subject his 
tools to critical examination in the inter- 
ests of highest scientific achievement. It 
is now sixty-five years since the technique 
was first expounded by the “father of 
scientific manarement.” The remarks of 
Mr. W. K. Panzenhagen, Senior Staff 
Engineer, Business Research Corporation, 
before a recent meeting of the Fourteenth 
Midwest Filing Conference, indicate the 
current stetus of job analysis in the man- 
agement of modern business. 

“As a method, Job Analvsis is as new 
as the century in which we live. The first 
scientific plan for the study of jobs and 
wage relationshins was advanced in this 
country in 1881 by Frederick W. Tavlor, 
who gave us written accounts in which he 
devoted space to job study objectives and 
job study techniques. 

“How useful is Job Analysis? The con- 
tributions made by over two hundred 
authors who wrote in excess of four hun- 
dred published articles and books on the 
subiect between the years 1911 and 1944, 
form solid nroof of useful applications in 
business. Contributions made by our gov- 
ernment agencies will serve as a guide to 
continued effort in the direction of more 
useful applications. Develonments in the 
past several vears indicate that expansion 
in this field is a certainty. The recently 
developed and apnlied techniques under 
the huge “Training Within Industry” 
(TWI) provram sponsored by our gov- 
ernment, and continued by many firms 
even now after the end of the world con- 
flict, is further proof of Job Analysis use- 
fulness, because this program required job 
analysis first of all. 

“History of American Industry will have 
a well-earned place that marks the out- 
standing success achieved by the com- 
bined efforts of industry and government 
in applying effective training methods 
built upon trulv-recorded factual data cov- 
ering jobs and productive work methods. 

“Tt was intended that this introduction 
serve mainly to leave an impression of the 
magnitude and importance assumed bv 
Job Analysis, when dealing with thousands 
of occupations that involve men, machine. 
equipment. tools, basic products, material 
and supplies in unfathomable numbers and 
quantitv. It was not intended, however, 
to imply by this introduction that job 
analysis as a task for an individual con- 
cern is much too complex, and that the 
cost to do the job would outweigh the 
results to be achieved. 

“In practice, job analysis seems simpler 
than it appears in nrint. It has been de- 
fined as a method by which we arrive at 
the determination of : 

1, What the worker does 

2. Why he does it 

3. How he does it 
and if we combine job description with 
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JOB ANALYSIS? 


job specification, we have a coherent ac- 
count of the IVhat, Why, and How of a 
job, together with the requirements of 


knowledge, abilities and other character- 
istics that qualify the worker for the 
— 


“This is a simple definition of Job An- 
alysis. The techniques that are employed 
in the execution of its differ because they 
depend largely upon the occupational 
groups to be analyzed and the ultimate 
use for which job analysis is intended. 

“The specific purposes shape the tech- 
nique in job analysis which, for the most 
part, becomes a project for Personnel 
Administration. There is sufficient proof 
that job analysis is indispensable to pro- 
gressive industry. Specific uses have been 
clearly identified. Most important among 
them are these: 

1. Providing specifications for emp'oy- 
ment and correct placement of workers 

2. Providing the basis for sound voca- 
tional counseling. 

3. Providing the basic material for the 
foundation of good training. 

4. Providing the basis for job evaluation. 

5. Providing the material for establish- 
ing definite lines of promotion. 

6. Providing the basis for merit or em- 
ploye rating.” 

In addition to these basic considerations 
for a strong personnel structure, Mr. 
Panzenhagen pointed out the contribution 
of Job Analysis in special areas. 

“Job Analysis provides clear statements 
of duties and responsibilities of jobs in 
an organization, and such statements are 
the factual basis upon which employes and 
management can achieve a common under- 
standing. 

Occupational diseases and fatigue can 
be traced to the nature of the job and its 
surrounding elements. Physical demands 
upon workers can be established only by 
thorough analysis of job factors. 


“The skills of our employes can be better 
utilized by exposure of faulty work pro- 
cedures, or work tools, and duplication 
of effort. By thorough work analysis we 
are in a position to detect deficiencies and 
provide improvements. 


“In the final analysis, business will have 
better and stronger organization if it 
selects its personnel intelligently, places it 
properly, trains it effectively, pays it ade- 
quately, awards meritorious services by 
promotions, and promotes the health and 
safety of employes while at work. 

“This involves a broad program which 
is partly dependent upon the complete- 
ness and accuracy of factual data cover- 
ing occupations, and to this end, job 
analysis is indispensable to industry. 

“The task may loom large to many of 
us who have not yet undertaken it, and 
frankly, it is not an easy task. Those 
who continue to stand satisfied by their 
old, outmoded methods will surely be 
passed by others who are willing to exert 
their effort on behalf of progress.” 


HUMAN ENGINEERING COURSE 
AT STEVENS COLLEGE 


The business training staff at Stevens 
College, Missouri, is particularly concerned 


with the problems of adjustment to the 
initial job. Recently employers wei asked, 
“What ‘weakness’ is most commor: on the 
part of young women who are ju:: enter. 
ing your employment?” 

Many said, in effect, “The weak» st spot 





is attitudes.’ One employer aske!, “Can 


the faculty of a school make its graduates 
feel, ‘I’ve got to be wanted in the job | 
take’?” Another said, “Girls come to us 
feeling that if they have the rij/it per. 
sonality they are on the road to prumotion, 
Personality? Yes, but it’s more than the 
way they wear their hair, the way they 
walk, and the good taste with which they 
dress. These are only minor items in per- 
sonality. It’s a thing of the heart. Get 
the girl who is training for a job in busi- 


ness to understand that she has a responsi- 
bility to the firm in seeing that we all 
make good. The business world is bigger 
than her typewriter, her desk, her job, and 
she fis only as big as her beliefs and 
horizons.” 

Business teachers have been convinced, 
as they have talked with employers about 
business needs, that they must not only help 
the student to acquire the necessary busi- 
ness skills but also help her to develop a 
personal philosophy by which she can 
“measure herself” in relation to the total 
responsibilities of her job. Accordingly, 
a course in Business Psychology has been 
inaugurated at Stevens College in which 
skills, attitudes, and work experiences are 
merged with a view to developing essen- 
tial attitudes, a kind of “work philosophy” 
which a student can apply immediately on 
her first job. The course is taught by a 
psychologist who has worked with indus- 
trial concerns in the field of human engi- 
neering. Students who take the course 
must, at the same time, be taking Office 
Practice or must have had previous work 
experience commensurate with that offered 
in the practice course. As a part of their 
assignment, they are expected to survey 
various fields of work experience where 
certain tenets of psychology are involved. 


° 


BLONDE IN THE OFFICE 


She joined our staff, a blonde as fair 
As morning in the east. 

She filed “St. Paul” in a group we call 
Our “Customers Deceased.” 


I tried her on dictation then, 

The lovely fragile child. 
She broke her pen and wept again, 
Her blue eyes soft and mild. 


I switched her next to typing checks, 
But she was all at sea. 





She sent Sam Clark’s to Mr. Sparks, 
And the janitor’s to me. 


So I decided she was dumb. 

O grave miscalculation! 

We're married now, I don’t know how, 
And I’m taking her ‘dictation! 


—Grace V. Watkins, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Only Thomas Natural Shorthand has 


One-Way Writing Procedures 


Among the most basic of these procedures is the Standard Writing Pattern, which consists of three simple rules: 
1. Always indicate the vowel sound following the first consonant sound of a word. 
2. Write all consonants in sound sequence, omitting all other vowels occurring in the body of the word. 


3. Write all definitely sounded beginning and ending vowels. 


Here is how it works: 


With light-line streamlined strokes we write: 


late |At 
later l\Atr 
lateral l\Atrl 


labor lAbr 
laborer l\Abrr 


material mAtrl 
batallion bAtlIn 
jocular jOklr 
nursery nErsr€E 


Thus, the Thomas Natural Shorthand student KNOWS WHAT TO WRITE. Knowing what to write creates 
confidence and writing power. No longer need students memorize dozens of variations as to what vowels are 
written and what vowels are left out entirely. 


FPesesee ee sees See eee ee eee ee see eeeeeeeueeee24 


' 
As a teacher of shorthand you will find the transfer ! PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


sl am interested in learning more about the one way writing § 


to Thomas’ one-way writing methods easy and 4 methods used in Thomas Natural Shorthand. Please send me: . 

fascinating. Why not investigate today by filling 80 Additional information. ' 

in the coupon? Now before you forget it a LJ Copy of text and Teacher Training Course by Correspond- g 

a os ae ° * 8 — ence. a 

No cost or obligation whatever. Hi The official Magazine, The Thomas Shorthand Teacher. . 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

















1948 Joint Yearbook 


The 1948 American Business Education 
Yearbook, published jointly by the ECTA 
and the NBTA, will be devoted to physi- 
cal layout, equipment, and supplies for 
the business education department, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Dr. M. 
Herbert Sa ancy New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, 
next year’s editor. 

The editor recently sent out the follow- 
ing request: “The Yearbook staff knows 
that there are many business educators 
throughout the country who have devel- 
oped fine plans for new business depart- 
ment layouts in the past and for the fu- 
ture. They also know that many edu- 
cators have created new designs for type- 


writing tables, bookkeeping desks, and 
other business department equipment. 
Since they are anxious to put into the 


hands of all teachers and administrators 
of business education throughout the 
country the best materials available, every 
person who has plans, blueprints, pictures, 
and diagrams is urged to get in touch 
with the editor.” 
According to the outline, 
book will be devoted to 
Business Department 
will be devoted to 
3usiness Deni irtment’ 
devoted to “Supplies for the Business De- 
partment,” and Part IV will cover “Teach- 
ing Aids for the Business Department.” 


Part I of the 
“Planning the 
Rooms”; Part II 
,, Equipment for the 
Part III will be 


ABWA Convention 


The annual convention of the American 
Business Writing Association was held in 
Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, December 
27 and 28. The speakers on the first 
day’s program were Stanley Berge, North- 
western University; W. P. Boyd, Texas 
University; L. W. McKelvey, president 
of the Association, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; R. R. Aurner, University of Wis- 
consin; and Francis Weeks, University of 
Illinois. 

Augustin L. Cosgrove, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, was the 
speaker at the Saturday morning session. 
At the afternoon meeting Frank L. Roy, 
correspondence supervisor of Montgomery 
Ward, showed the Ward Training Film, a 
part of the thirty-hour course given to 
correspondents. This film showing was 
followed by an address by D. R. Lang, of 
Northwestern University. 


N. Y. Office Executives Given Awards 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
Chapter of NOMA ten members of the 
organization were given awards, including 
the Leffingwell key, for outstanding service 
to office management. These awards were 
presented by Frank L. Rowland of the 
Life Office Management ey gr to: 
F. H. Ahlers, A. J. Amberg, H. J. Brog- 
ley, E. H. Conarroe, Miss Edith Harper, 
C. F. Hohwieler, C. L. Maze, A. J. Mc- 
Crickard, J. W. Riedell, C. M. Skade. 

Such recognition should be a splendid 
stimulus to the advancement of office man- 
agement. A similar program of awards 
might be considered by the various business 
teachers associations. 
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U.B.E.A. Publications Announced 


The Executive Board of the United 
Business Education Association has an- 
nounced that the first issue of a monthly 
magazine for members will be published 
during the month of March. Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, Director of Business Teacher 
Training, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has been named edi- 
tor of the publication. 

The United Business Education Associa- 
tion will ye meee? to publish the National 
Business Education Quarterly. Frances 
E. Merrill, Drake University, is issue edi- 
tor of the Spring Quarterly. Dr. Paul 
Muse, State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, is issue editor for the Summer 
Ouarterly. Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, is general editor of the Quarterly. 


Pi Omega Pi Fellowship Award 


The graduate fellowship award offered 
by Pi Omega Pi, national honorary busi- 
ness education fraternity, was awarded this 
year to M. Fred Tidwell. Announcement 
was made at the meeting of Pi Omega Pi, 
December 27, at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago. 

This award is offered annually to any 
member of Pi Omega Pi who has done a 
year’s work beyond the Master’s degree. 
The award has not been made during the 
war years because there were no candi- 
dates. Local chapters are asked to nominate 
their members who are eligible for this 
award. 

Mr. Tidwell is a member of the chapter 
at Oklahoma A. & M. College in Still- 
water, where he taught before the war. 
During the war ke served in the United 
States Navy, and since his discharge from 
the Navy he has been working toward his 
Doctor’s degree at Stanford University in 
California. He is now in the College of 
‘eam at the University of Oklahoma, 
in charge of the commercial education de- 
partment. 


Junior College Association Convention 


The 27th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Tunior Colleges will 
be held February 19 to 22, at Hotel Jeffer- 
son in St. Louis, Missouri. The theme for 
the meeting will be “In Peace as in War 
—Teamwork.” 

Complete information about the pro- 
gram may be obtained by writing to the 
Executive Secretary of the Association, 


1201 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
° 


Mathematics Teachers to Meet 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics is scheduled for February 28 and 
March Ist in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
All meetings will be held at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Business teachers desiring 
information about the program should 
write to the secretary, Edwin W. Schreiber, 
719 West Adams Street, Macomb, IIlinois. 


I 


Convention of Mid-Western Schools 


As this issue goes to press an a 


unce- 
ment is received of the conventio: of the 
Mid-Western Business Schools Association 
in Des Moines, April 3, 4 and 5. “he an. 
nouncement comes from E. O. Fenton, 
American Institute of Busine Des 


Moines, Iowa, the convention c!:airman 
All meetings will be held in the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. 


Howard Porter, vice-president of th 


= 


American Institute of Business, presi- 
dent of the association. Everett !ope of 
the Oklahoma School of Accountancy and 
Business Administration, Tulsa, is vice- 
president. 

Business school executives from twenty- 
seven middle western states and Canada 
have been invited. An attendance of over 


three hundred is expected. 


Complete information about thie pro- 


gram will be given in a later issue of this 
magazine. 
° 
Miss Vogeding Heads 
ECTA Membership Drive 
C. Frances Vogeding of P. S. duPont 


High School, Wilmington, Delaware, has 
been chosen as general membership chair- 
man for the Fiftieth Anniversary Year of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

The following State Chairmen are as- 
sisting Miss Vogeding in the membership 


drive: Connecticut, Elizabeth Slack, Bacon 
Academy, Colchester; Delaware, Leah 
Josell, W ilmington High School; Maine, 


Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn School of Com- 
merce ; Maryland, Thomas M. Greene, 
Board of Education, Baltimore County; 
Massachusetts, Howard Cowan, Dedham 
High School; New Hampshire, Dorothy 
E. Morrison, Groveton High School; New 
Jersey, William B. Ervin, West Side High 
School, Newark; New York, Catherine 
Dwyer, Supervisor of Business Subjects, 


Vocational High Schools, New York; 
Rhode Island, Elmer C. Wilbur, Central 


Senior High School, Providence; [West 
Virginia, Harry Q. Packer, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Charleston. 

In addition to the State Chairmen, the 
following City Chairmen have been se- 
lected: Washington, D. C., S. P. Vander- 
slice, Strayer College; Baltimore, Mary- 
land, E. Duncan Hyde, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, F. Howard Strouse, Simon 
Cratz High School. 


World Organization Authorized 


A new organization to be known as the 
World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, was authorized by unanimous vote 
at the World Conference of the Teach- 
ing Profession held last summer at Endi- 
cott, N. Y. The conference, sponsored 
by the National Education Association, 
was attended by delegates from 28 coun- 
tries. The new organization will be for- 
mally established when 10 nations ap- 
prove the charter. 
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At ecember meetings new officers were 


electe’ by the members of the National 
Business Teachers Association, the New 
England Business College Association, and 
Pi Omega Pi. The programs for the 
meetings of these groups were outlined in 
earlier issues of this magazine. The names 
of the officers for the next year are given 
below 

NBTA 

J. L. Gates, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
elected president of the National Busi- 
ness !eachers Association at the conven- 
tion held in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illino December 26, 27 and 28. The 
other officers elected are: First vice-presi- 
dent, M. O. Kirkpatrick, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; second vice-president, L. H 
Diekroeger, St. Louis, Missouri; secre- 
tary, |. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. The Executive Board is made 


up of the president, the secretary and the 


following members: Robert Finch, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Albert C. Fries, Evanston, 
Illinois ; Benjamin R. Haynes, Knoxville, 


Tennessee, and Nettie Huff, Kansas City, 
Missouri. The officers and members of 
the Executive Board are pictured below. 


NEBCA 
At a meeting of the New England Busi- 
ness College Association held in the 





Mr. Post 
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RECENT ELECTIONS 


Parker House, Boston, December 6 and 
7, Harold B. Post, of Post Junior College, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, was elected presi- 
dent for “the coming year. A. G,. Titte- 
more, Burlington Business College, Bur- 
lington, Vermont was elected vice-presi- 
dent. The treasurer is Myron C. Fisher, 
Jr., The Fisher School, Boston, and the 
secretary is Ellen C. Talcott, of the 
Moody Secretarial School, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


Pi Omega Pi 

The members of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary business education fraternity, 
elected the following officers to serve for 
the next two, years at the business meet- 
ing held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
December 26: President, Raymond White, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; secretary, Earl Clevenger, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
treasurer, George A. Wagoner, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; editor, 
E. Dana Gibson, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, New Mexico; or- 
ganizer, Paul Muse, Bowling Green State 


University, Bowling Green, Ohio; his- 
torian, Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 








NBTA OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated left to right: Nettie Huff, L. H. Diekroeger, J. L. Gates and M. O. Kirkpatrick. Standing 
left to right: Benjamin R. Haynes, J. Murray Hill, Albert C. Fries and Robert Finch. 
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with BE Different obs 


Esterbrook is the pen for business— 
no doubt about it. No matter what 
barrel you select, you get a choice of 
33 different points so that whatever 
the job or handwriting style, you’re 
sure of the right point for the way 
you write. Esterbrook points are eco- 
nomical too—easy to renew and replace. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


2284 Broad Stub 


2668 bareral wriling 


<== 


1550 Bovkhepng 


at EE 
1555 Ahotlhand —-> § 












NUMBERED 
POINTS 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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—practical equipment for success 


BLISS & ROWE 


EVERYDAY LAW 


This easy-to-teach, simple-to-understand text will be of greatest social and vocational value to high schoo} 
students. It is skillfully organized to insure a high degree of unity and continuity, and amply illustrates 
legal principles so clearly that there is no confusion as to the issue involved in the problem. Vocabulary 
is largely within the knowledge of high school students. Abundant material is provided. Teaching 


and learning aids available. 


BLACKSTONE, CRAWFORD & GRINNELL 


SELLING 


This stimulating text presents different approaches to selling ... learning by doing, learning to plan, and 
acquiring a background. It is planned to help the student study the field of selling, determine what the 
branches of selling offer and demand, and provide a systematic check of his talents against these job 
standards. It is written in a lively manner, and highlighted with amusing and effective cartoons to win 


and hold students’ attention. 


D.C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 

















Dewey Shorthand 
TEACHERS 


like to teach Dewey Shorthand 


Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and 
more accurate, Dewey Shorthand teachers 
have fewer dropouts, attain objectives more 
quickly, and graduate a greater number of 
competent stenographers. 


For better results quicker 
Learn—write—teach Dewey Shorthand 
Textbooks and tuition 
are free to shorthand teachers 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND A 
FREE COPY OF 


“A first lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


DWE 


SHORTHAND — 


Aimpler and mow accwral 





Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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Timery For Topay 


NOW is the opportune time to offer your students these 
two Pathfinder practice sets. Timely because they are keyed 
to the needs of many of your students who will engage in 
expanding lines of business activity. 


1. Accounting for Installment Sales (25 student Hours) 
Essential for appliance dealers and others who sell 
on the installment plan and discount their contracts. 
Features a specialized cash journal. An ideal set for 
orienting your students to actual business methods. 


2. Comparative-Spread Accounting (40 Student Hours) 

Essential for service station accounting and may be 
adapted to many other distributive businesses. An 
entirely new and time-saving method of accumulat- 
ing and presenting operational information utilizing 
strip forms for daily reports and financial statements. 











EXAMINE these short, intensive practice sets now. Provide 
your advanced bookkeeping or accounting students with an 
understanding of modern applications. For additional infor- 
mation write to: 





TEXTBOOK DIVISION 








Charles R.Hadley Gompany » pathfinders 


330 NORTH LOS ANGELES ST. 
342 MADISON AVENUE : 


- LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Atlee .. Percy Honored 


Atle. L. Percy, recently appointed Dean 
of Boston University, and director of its 
summer session since 1934, has been 
dected president of the Association of 
Summer Session Deans and _ Directors. 
The .\ssociation represents forty institu- 
tions which enroll a total of 175,000 sum- 
mer students. 

Before becoming Dean of the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Percy was head of the Account- 
ing Department in the Boston University 
College of Business Administration, and 
prior to that he was Director of the Di- 
yision of Commercial Education. 


* 
A Study of the Dvorak Keyboard 


The American Management Association 
study of 1941 entitled “Experience in Re- 
training on the Dvorak Keyboard”, by C. 
L. Stivers, has quite generally escaped 
the attention of business education. Six 
companies participated in the study. While 
it was found that the Dvorak keyboard 
was less fatiguing and that it would in- 
crease output, it was not believed that 
there would be sufficient increase in output 
to stir businessmen to retrain operators and 
accept the inconveniences that would ac- 
company the change. It was _ generally 
agreed that initiative in making the change 
was up to the schools, and that business 
would gladly accept typists trained on the 
Dvorak keyboard. 

The bulletin may be secured for 75 
cents from the American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 


a 
Winning Study in DPE Contest 


_ William M. Polishook won first place 
in the Sixth Annual Open Contest for 
Research Studies of Merit in the Field 
of Business Education. The contest is 
conducted each year by Delta Pi Epsilon, 
National Graduate Fraternity in Business 
Education. Nine studies were entered in 
the contest. Dr. Polishook’s research 
study covered “The Effectiveness of 
Teaching Business Arithmetic As a Sepa- 
rate Subject and As an Integrated Part 
of Junior Business Training.” He received 
his Ed. D. degree from New York Uni- 
versity in 1945, 

The announcement of the winning study 
was made by H. G. Enterline, Chairman 
of the Research Award Committee, at the 
Delta Pi Epsilon banquet in Chicago, on 
December 27. 

“An Evaluation of Two Methods of 
Teaching Prospective Clerks to Type 
Business Letters” won second place for 
Edna-Jean Hershey. Her M. Ed. is from 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

To be eligible for consideration in this 
contest it was required that research 
studies should be of significance to a 













large number of business teachers and 
shou! 1 not have been the basis for articles 
Written by the contestants which appeared 
In journals with national distribution. 
Competition was not limited to members 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College and. will 

distributed to members of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. Abstracts of all studies entered 
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in the contest will be published in a special 
research issue of “Review of Business 
Education.” 

The judges who evaluated these studies 
ares CU. Reiff, Oklahoma A. and M., 
College, Stillwater; Lloyd V. Douglas, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
and Paul L. Salsgiver, Simmons College, 
Boston. 

Information concerning the availability 
of other Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Studies may be obtained by writing Elsie 
G. Garlow, National secretary of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. 


Artistic Typing and Speed Contest 


J. Bryce Sardiga, Gila Junior College, 
Thatcher, Arizona, is resuming his Typing 
Speed and Artistic Contest. This contest 
was discontinued in 1941, when the spon- 
sor entered the Navy. The contest has 
been conducted by Mr. Sardiga since 1929. 

The straight copy test will be fifteen 
minutes in length and trophies will be 
awarded to schools, to the fastest typist, 
and to the most accurate typist. There 
will be beginning, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced groups. 

Designs in the Artistic Contest may be 
submitted in individual group, student 
group, or teacher group. To be consid- 
ered for a school trophy, the school must 
submit a group of twenty or more de- 
signs. Individual ratings will be given for 
designs on cloth, crinoline, parchment, and 
regular paper. A typewriter may be used 
wholly or partially. The usual fee of ten 
cents must be submitted for each design 
entered in the contest. 

For further information about rules 
and regulations, certificates, and trophies 
write to Mr. Sardiga. 


Ce Bee etl 
Joseph Daniel Delp 
eae 


Joseph Daniel Delp, commerce profes- 
sor emeritus at State College, Springfield, 
Missouri died December 18, 1946, at the 
home of his daughter, after an illness of 
four years. 

Professor Delp established the com- 
merce department at State College in 
Springfield in 1914. At first it was a one- 
man department; he organized it and 
conducted all the classes himself, but un- 
der his guidance it developed into one of 
the largest departments in the college. 
He exerted a wide influence on commer- 
cial teacher-training in his section of the 
country and was a recognized leader and 
authority in the field. 

Mr. Delp was born 1869 at Kylesford, 
Tennessee, and went to Springfield when 
he was sixteen years old. He later went 
to Virginia to attend Cumberland College. 
He returned to Springfield and was grad- 
uated from Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College. He was awarded his 
Mas‘er’s degree from Missouri University 
in 1922, 

He is survived by his wife, one dauch- 
ter, one daughter-in-law, four grandchil- 
dren, a brother and two sisters. 





Research Problems in Business Education 


Areas of research and problems that 
need to be studied and investigated have 
been presented by the Office of Education 
in an eight page leaflet Research in Bust- 
ness Education (Misc 3222 1946) which 
may be secured from the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. Twelve persons 
participated in the program for two days 
and developed a list of over fifty research 
topics. Some of these topics will require 
many thousands of dollars for completion 
and a few could be carried through by the 
usual graduate student. 

It would be desirable to go one step 
further by suggesting the most important 
of these research problems and _ indicate 
means for financing them. 


A New Budget Control Plan 


A four page budget control device has 
recently been issued by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York., from which copies of 
the aid may be secured. While it empha- 
sizes life insurance, it does so intelligently. 
Like every device of this type there must 
be a will to follow it, and once the desire 
has been established the plan is at best a 
minor aid. Nevertheless charts of this type 
often can stimulate a family to take action 
that it might otherwise neglect. 


Julius Nelson Establishes Business School 


Julius Nelson, founder and sponsor of 
the Annual Artistic Typing Contest, has 
resigned his position with the Treasury 
Department and is working on the estab- 
lishment of his own business school in 
Baltimore, Maryland. Sol Nathan, another 
Treasury Department employee, who re- 
signed with him, will be associated with 
him in the operation of this school, which 
will open the first week in February. At 
the start, the school will operate only in 
the evening. 


Teaching Aids Service 


The Teaching Aids Service of the Col- 
lege Library, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
under the direction of Dr. Lili Heimers, 
has compiled an extensive list of publica- 
tions pertaining to all types of teaching 
aid materials including such titles as Busi- 
ness Education, Consumer Education for 
All Ages, Guidance-Personal and Voca- 
tional, Economic Geography, and Free 
Teaching Aids. 


Applications for New York 
Teaching Positions 


As this issue goes to press, business edu- 
cation examinations are being given in 
New York City. Here are the number 
of persons who applied for these exam- 
inations: Chairman of bookkeeping de- 
partment, 43; chairman of shorthand de- 
partment, 26; teacher of merchandising, 
23; substitute business teacher, 13. 
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Herman Baehr, formerly of Midland 

Fremont, Nebraska, has joined 
structional staff of the Commerce 
Department at Kansas State Teachers 
Colicge at Emporia. He is a former 
analyst and consultant for the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company at Akron, 
Ohio. His other experience include 
high school teaching, auditor for HOLC 
in Nebraska, and various positions in 
private business. 


Charles E. Boyer has been promoted 
to the principalship of the Johnstown 
(Pennsylvania) High School. He has 
been Supervisor of business education in 
the Johnstown Public Schools. Ray- 
mond W. Morgan succeeds him as 
supervisor of business education. 


t 


a e announcement of the appointment 
f Samuel W. Caplan, of Philadelphia, 
as Chief of the Division of Distributive 
Education in the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction was made on 
December 1, 1946. Mr. Caplan has 
been a teacher in the field of distributive 


education in the city schools of Phila- 
delphia since 1941. Since 1944 he has 
been on the teacher-training staff of 


University and the Research 
Jureau for Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh. His Bachelor’s degree is 
from the Wharton School of University 
of Pennsylvania. He has taken eradu- 
ate work at New York University and 
has worked toward his Master’s degree, 
in the field of distributive education, at 
Temple University. 


Temple 


Kenneth Coffin has been appointed 
assistant professor of business education 
at San Jose (California) State College. 
He resigned his position in Greencastle, 
Indiana, to accept this position. Before 
going to Greencastle he was on the 
naval training staff at Indiana Univer- 
sity 


Gertrude M. Dubats is now assistant 
professor of business education at the 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. She was formerly an_ in- 
structor in the secretarial science di- 


vision of Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege in Tempe and was on the faculty 
of Good Counsel College, White Plains, 


In addition to considerable 
she has taught in the 


Wis- 


New York. 
office experience, 
high schools at Cudahy and Beloit, 
cons sin, 


A new member of the teaching staff 
in the Commerce Department of Kansas 


State Teachers College at Emporia is 
Rida Duckwall, formerly of Topeka 
(Kansas) High School. She began her 
duties with the opening of the second 


semester, 


Lloyd Garner has resigned his posi- 
tion at North Texas State College to 
accept a position as associate professor 
in secretarial administration at Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater. 


Glenn Gentry is now chairman of the 
Department of Secretarial Science at 
Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, 
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Virginia. He is a former teacher of 
business subjects at the Unicoi County 
High School, Erwin, Tennessee. His 
B.S. degree in business administration is 
from Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee. During the war 
Mr. Gentry served as a Lieutenant in 


the Navy. 


Dr. Jessie Graham has been promoted 
business education, 


from supervisor of 
Senior High School Division, Los An- 
geles (California) Schools, to supervisor 


of business education, Adult and Voca- 
tional Education Division. In her new 
position, Dr. Graham’s work will cover 
the Metropolitan School of Business, 
City College of Los Angeles, the junior 
colleges, the evening schools. Dr. 
Graham was formerly an associate pro- 
fessor of commerce at the San Jose 
Teachers College and has taught in high 
schools and business colleges in Penn- 
syivania and California. Her ‘Bachelor’s, 
Master’s, and Ph.D. degrees are from 
the University of Southern California. 


F. Newton Hayes has been appointed 


dean of admissions at the new Associ- 
ated Colleges of Upper New York, 
Plattsburgh. He is a former dean of 


students at Bryant College 
Rhode Island. 


ex-service 
in Providence, 


The appointment of Robert Kozelka 
as Assistant Supervisor of Business 
Education, Illinois Board for Vocational 
Education, was recently announced. He 
is a graduate of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota and has com- 
pleted his graduate work for his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Chi- 
cago. His teaching experience includes 
adult courses for salespeople in the 
hardware field, and discussion groups in 
the Joint Chicago Public Library-Uni- 
versity of Chicago project. He has had 
seventeen years experience in success- 
ful hardware store management. 


Elsie Leffingwell has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor in the Secre- 
tarial Science Department at Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. She resigned a 
similar position at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, to ac- 
cept this new position. Before going to 
New Wilmington she was an instructor 
in the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Car- 
olina. She has had six years of high 
school teaching experience. Her A.B. is 
from the University of Pittsburgh, her 
B.S. is from Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, and her M.A. 
degree is from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Vincent McGarrett has been appointed 
principal of the High School of Com- 
merce in New York City. He is a for- 
mer chairman of the Department of 
Social Studies at the Andrew Jackson 
High School and has been in the New 
York City School System for nineteen 
years as teacher, head of department 
and principal. His Master’s degree is 
from Columbia University. 


Albert C. Mossin, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education in Lower Merion 
Township, Pennsylvania, for the past 
five years has been appointed instructor 
of retail manz agement in the School of 
Business and Civic Administration, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. He is 
also an instructor at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Mr. Mossin_re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from New York 
University and has studied in the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion at that institution. His M.A. de- 
gree is from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. At present he is a candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree at Teachers 
College. 


J. Bryce Sardiga is head of the Secre- 
tarial Science Department at Gila Junior 
College, Thatcher, Arizona, having re- 
signed his teaching position at Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, 
to accept this position. He has had over 
fifteen years of teaching experience and 
several years of office experience, He is 
the author of “Ellis Dictation” and of 
— (yping books. Mr. Sardiga holds the 
B.C.S., Ped. B. and M. A. degrees and 
isa “candidate at Harvard for his D, Ed. 


Hunting Sherrill, a member of the 
faculty of the high school in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, for the past ten 
years, has accepted a position aS an as- 
sistant professor of accounting at Samp- 
son College. Mr. Sherrill is a graduate 


of Syracuse University. 


Eleanor Skimin has been appointed to 
a position as instructor of secretarial 
science in the Department of Commerce 
and Finance, University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan. Miss Skimin returned 
to her teaching position in the High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, in the fall 
of 1944 after serving as head of in- 
struction at the United States Naval 
Training — for WAVES at Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia. 


H. L. Waldron became head of the 
3usiness Administration Department of 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, 
at the beginning of the fall term. He 
is a former teacher in the junior college 
and high school at Waukon, Iowa, and 
has taught in other Midwestern schools. 
Mr. Waldron is a graduate of Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas and holds 
his Bachelor’s degree from Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, and 
his Master’s degree from Oklahoma 
A&M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Dr. John V. Walsh, has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of the De- 
Witt Clinton High School, the largest 
high school in New York City. He has 
been principal of Flushing High School 
since 1938. Before going to Flushing 
High School as principal he was chair- 
man of the shorthand and typewriting 
department at Morris High School in 


New York City. 
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IMPORTANT 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


Snyder's 
ESSENTIAL BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
461 pages, $2.75 


A collegiate text in arithmetic. Presents the funda- 
mentals of business mathematics, including re- 
fresher work in computation and an introduction 
to the primary principles and business practice in 
the arithmetical essentials of concurrent and subse- 
quent work in accounting, investments, business fi- 
nance, real estate, and related subjects. Knowl- 
edge of algebra is not required. 


MacFarland and Ayars' 
ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS 


New Second Edition 
McGraw-Hill Accounting Series. 


Ready in February 


A revision of this well-known text, providing a 
first-year course in accounting, with accepted prin- 
ciples arranged in an orderly fashion to capture 
and hold the student’s interest. Nearly every chapter 
has been enlarged and clarified; illustrative ma- 
terial has been added ; and the problems are all new 
and much extended. Six Practice Sets and a 
Teacher’s Key are available. 


Monro's 
A WORKBOOK COURSE IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Education 
Ready in February 


Here is a workbook that capitalizes on the strong 
career motive of the post-high school years, stress- 
ing the fact that mastery of English fundamentals 
is essential to business success. The workbook of- 
fers the material for a complete refresher course 
in business English. A separate pamphlet con- 
tains accomplishment tests. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 





NEW 
oth 
EDITION 


Already adopted 
in 400 schools 








GENERAL BUSINESS 


by CRABBE and SALSGIVER 


GENERAL BUSINESS is exactly what the title implies. 
It covers all those general business principles that must 
be used by the individual in the home or in business. It 
is designed for the first general course for all business 
students and is recommended as an elective course for 
other students. It teaches the individual specifically how 
to handle money, how to write checks, how to send 
money through the mail, how to save, how to invest, 
how to use insurance, how to travel, how to send tele- 
grams, how to send shipments, and how to perform 
many other business functions. It is a course in basic 
business education of a nontechnical nature. 


A SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Ss »ppecialists ix Business and Econvmec Education 


CINCINMATI - NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 

















RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Intensive terminal training for veterans, store owners, 
and others who require a practical knowledge of es- 
sential record keeping. 


Specifically recommended for adult and distributive 
education classes. Serves as invaluable supplemen- 
tary training for advanced commercial high school 
students. 


In the average time of 24 class hours your students 
can learn to keep efficient financial records for appii- 
ance stores, grocery stores, restaurants, service sta- 
tions, drug stores, and many other retail businesses. 
They use actual standard forms and prepare monthly 
financial statements, yet a knowledge of double-entry 
bookkeeping is not necessary. 
Price $2.40 list; school discount 
WRITE FOR AN EVALUATION COPY TODAY 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R. Hadley Company » » pathfinders 


330 No. Los Angeles Street 342 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles 12, California New York 17, New York 
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BUYING FOR RETAIL STORES, Revised 
Edition, by John W. Wingate and Nor- 
ris A. Brisco, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 685 pp. $6.65. 


This book has been completely revised to 
take cognizance of the many recent devel- 
opments and of the new emphasis placed 
on certain aspects of older problems. 
Specification buying, central merchandising, 
brands in ready-to-wear, informative labels, 
and the increasing amount of government 
regulation are accorded fuller treatment. 

Daily news reports attest to the tremen- 
dous struggle being waged by business to 
return to normal trading practices. This 
text is intended as a guide for the buyers 
of tomorrow who will operate in a free 
economy and under the conditions of a 
buyer's market, surrounded by a new crop 
of exacting responsibilities. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS, NO. 1, by Lili 
Heimers, Upper Montclair, New Jer- 
sey: New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, 23 pp., 50c. 

Business corporations, trade associations, 
and governmental agencies issue many ma- 


terials which make fine teaching aids. 
Aware of this fact and anxious to profit by 
such opportunities, the classroom teacher 


is still beset with the problems of, “Who 
issues it?”, “Where do I send for one?”, 
“How much will it cost?” and “What are 
some other sources?” This publication pro- 
vides a basic reference list for teaching 
aid apparatus and techniques and then 
lists alphabetically by company name all 
of the teaching aids available, with a title 
and brief description of each. 


HOW TO TEACH, by John W. Ernest, 
Business Education Publication No. 28, 
Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 
California, 118 pp. 


This booklet has been especially pre- 
pared for the new teacher in distributive 
education. It should be valuable to the 
person who is not a teacher by profession, 
but has been selected from the ranks of 
business specialists to serve as a teacher 
in a special subject field, and who may 
need assistance in adjusting himself to his 
new teaching job. 

This publication should also be a valu- 
able reference for the experienced teacher 
who is seeking to “brush up” on his teach- 
ing techniques, and to improve his profes- 
sional “know-how,” by offering refresher 
training and by sowing the seeds for new 
ideas in his daily teaching job. 

An attempt is made to emphasize the 
two major parts of the instructor’s job: 
1. Getting prepared to teach. 2. How to 
teach. Both are vital and important in 
doing a good “all-around” teaching job. 
The problems and procedures of selecting 
the content for a course, of putting it to- 
gether in the form of a course outline, of 
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dividing each unit of instruction into les- 
sons are discussed in the first part of this 
publication. 

The problem of how to teach is taken 
up in the latter part of the publication. It 
is suggested that the instructor use this 
material as a handy reference manual, 
keeping the ideas and methods contained 
herein always before him as he prepares 
and teaches his subject matter. 

New instructors will find the sections on 
“Getting Ready to Teach” especially valu- 
able since it is always difficult for one to 
assemble and arrange his vast amount of 
experience and knowledge in a form ac- 
ceptable to the purposes of teaching. How- 
ever, the actual teaching will prove less 
difficult if the new teacher gives serious 
consideration to the careful planning of 
the material to be taught. 

There is a good teaching rating sheet 
at the end of this bulletin. 

Copies have been distributed to all state 
supervisors of distributive education and 
may be borrowed through these officials. 


HOW TO WRITE GOOD CREDIT LETTERS, 
by William H. Butterfield, St. Louis: 
National Retail Credit Association, 47 
pp. $1.50. 

The unique problems involved in writing 
effective credit and collection letters de- 
mand special treatment which a general 
text could hardly hope to cover in fine 
detail. What could be a more fruitful 
source of specialized consideration than a 
supplement written by the editor of the 
Better Letters Service of the National 
Retail Credit Association? Each chapter 
in this brief volume exposes a common 
weakness of credit department correspond- 
ence and shows how to correct it. 


THE LETTER, by Edina Campbell-Dover, 
12 Huntington Ave., Boston: Hickox 
Secretarial School, 33 pp. $1.00. 


This pamphlet answers the need for a 
simple and concise letter-writing style 
book. In it will be found the solution of 
most of the knotty problems on this sub- 
ject that arise daily in the office. 

It is based upon a survey made among 
leading executives. The resulting group 
opinions, rather than those of any indi- 
vidual, are illustrated on the following 
pages. No infallible law governs letter 
writing, however, and some features of one 
setup may be interchanged with those of 
another. This depends entirely upon indi- 
vidual preference. The secretary particu- 
larly is cautioned always to respect the 
opinions of her employer on this, no matter 
what her previous training may have been. 

This work treats exclusively of the me- 
chanics of letter writing. The content and 
literary style of the letter are not discussed 
here, as there are already many excellent 
books written on the subject. 





OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT, by Anna 
Y. Reed, Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 350 pp. $3.75. 


For many years there has been a demand 
for a book which would furnish all the 
technical information necessary to the or- 
ganization and operation of local placement 
services, whether independent units or 
federal, state, or municipal services, and 
at the same time appeal to the layman and 
educator, and be useful as a text for uni- 
versity classes. Occupational Placement 
has been written to meet that demand, and 
Anna Y. Reed, one of the foremost au- 
thorities in the field of guidance and per- 
sonnel work, is more than qualified to 
write such a book. 

The book considers: 

1. The social and economic needs which 

placement services, at different periods 

of time, have been instituted to meet. 

2. The various philosophies which have 

motivated the institution and controlled 

the operation of such services. 

3. Basic procedures which constitute the 

placement process wherever it may be in 

operation. 

4. The problems and procedures _ of 

placement services and with their close 

relationship to educational problems and 
procedures. 

This book is of particular interest to 
business teachers because they are very 
much concerned with problems of job 
placement. It belongs in the library of 
every high school which is making any 
effort to place its students on the job. 


DRILLBOOK FOR ENGLISH, by Kenneth 
Gantz, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
138 pp. $2.65. 


Those teachers who view drill as an 
economy of learning effort will be inter- 
ested in this Drillbook for English which 
is composed of actual sentences and pas- 
sages taken from student writing. The 
sixty-nine drills progress from the simple 
to the complicated and, in addition to the 
standard phases of grammar, punctuation, 
and sentence structure, include eleven ele- 
ments of style on which condensed ma- 
terial is rather hard to find. 

The book was designed for use in col- 
legiate freshman classes in English com- 
position and could be used by secondary 
teachers as a guide to capabilities expected 
of their students upon graduation from 
high school. 


LABOR PROBLEMS, by W. V. Owen, New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 570 pp. 
$4.50. 


This book offers a thorough survey of 
the principles and problems of labor eco- 
nomics. The concept of the labor difficul- 
ties are used as the coordinating element 
throughout this book. Teachers of eco- 
nomics will find this book a “must” contri- 
bution to their literature. 
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TEACHING POSITIONS 
WANTED: Men Qualified To Teach Business Subjects 


by Robert Charles Long 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


In the period immediately before and 
during the war teachers’ colleges through- 
out the country lost 60 per cent of their 
normal pre-war enrollment. Educators are 
concerned with the possible teacher short- 
age that will occur as a result of the 
growing lack of adequately trained teach- 
ers. In a survey conducted by President 
Walters of the University of Cincinnati, 
it was found that in the two-year period 
from 1942 to 1944 68,000 teachers left their 
schools for military service, another 62,000 
entered war industries or other non-teach- 
ing employment. Over this two-year 
period approximately 130,000 out of 882,- 
000 teachers left the classroom. The de- 
pletion in teaching ranks is serious, Dr. 
Raymond Walters warned, because it 
means crippling of staffs and, in some 
parts of the country, closing of depart- 
ments. As most of the teachers who left 
their positions are men, it has resulted in 
increased feminization in public school 
instruction. 

Teacher shortages were first noticed in 
1941. By 1942 they were the greatest in 
twenty vears. The most serious situation 
seemed to exist in the one-room rural 
schools. In the secondary schools, listed 
in order of frequency of mention, the 
most serious needs appeared in physical 
education for men, mathematics, business 
education, industrial arts, science and 
music. 


Trends as Predicted in 1940-41 


Due to the great shortage, several of 
the investigators indicated certain immedi- 
ate trends as suggestive of changes: 

There is danger that there will be a 
lowering of standards for the preparation 
of teachers. 

2. More emergency certificates may have 
to be issued. 

3. Bars against married women teachers 
will be lifted. 

Restrictions against 
from other localities or 
will be modified. 

5. Salaries in 
slightly. 

No trend is as yet apparent in terms 
of lowering the salaries of teachers, but 
there is some danger that this may be 
eg 

There are some indications that few 
PMc will be needed in the future due 
to decline in birth rate. 

8. Competition of industry for teachers 
is a main cause of teacher shortage in such 
areas as industrial arts and commercial 
education. 


hiring teachers 
different states 
rising 


some states are 


Current Trends 


In relation to the field of business here 
are some data compiled from a survey 
the writer began in July, 1946. Question- 
naires were sent professors and instructors 
of business subjects in several high schools 
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and colleges requesting the number of 
teachers in the business department, the 
number of men teaching, the courses 
taught by men, position vacancies, and 
causes of shortage of men teachers, if 
any. 

Of the colleges reporting one had a 
total of six teachers in the business depart- 
ment with five men teachers and another 
had a total of five teachers with three 
men teachers. In both cases the men are 
in the majority. No shortages were re- 
ported ; however, each of the colleges are 
of the opinion that more men will be 
needed to fill business teaching positions 
as the curriculum is expanding. Women 
teachers still dominate the — secretarial 
teaching area. Subjects taught by men 
are accounting, theory courses, and all 
other commerce subjects with the excep- 
tion of shorthand and typewriting. 

One high school reported eight positions 
in its business department with only three 
men teachers; another reported a total of 
six teachers with one male teacher in the 
business department, and there was one 
high school with only one teacher in the 
business department—a man. Only one 
high school reported an existing shortage, 
and gave as the reason for the shortage 
“undesirable location.” Subjects taught by 
men in these high schools were salesman- 
ship, bookkeeping, economics, business law, 
management, junior business training, and 
typewriting. None of the schools report- 
ing offered shorthand taught by men. As 
in the colleges, this is for the women 
teachers. 


The high schools reported that the short- 
age of men teachers was due to the strong 
competition of industries , the more lucra- 
tive positions in business, and entrance 
into the armed forces. 


Business Education a Two-Way 
Possibility 


Teaching is an honorable profession, and 
a most important one; yet its degree of 
importance is not always measured in 
monetary returns. Teachers are poorly 
paid in comparison with jobs that are per- 
formed by “non-book minded” persons, 
but it has its compensations in that a 
personal satisfaction is gained when the 
future citizens of tomorrow are moulded 
by our profession. 


It is also true that all cannot teach, and 
it is equally true that all who are potential 
teachers do not desire to teach. What is 
to be done about people in each of these 
categories? Fortunately, they can go into 
business for themselves or find employ- 
ment in industry or business, for isn’t busi- 
ness education a two-way opportunity? 
All of the principles and practices acquired 
in a course of business education may be 
utilized either in the classroom or in busi- 
ness with little or no loss of prestige. 


Why Are Men Needed? 


Just why are men needed? W 
women? The question can best 
swered by you. Visualize in your 
your own home town, especially 
business or industrial section. Ho» 
big executives are men? How man 
clothing stores, department ig iy 
stores are managed or owned by 
Look around in your own neigh! 
at the corner grocer, the corner 
and gas station, the drug store. 
many women are owners or manager 

I am not advocating the exclus 
women from the field of busines 
cation, for there is definitely a pla 
them. Women also operate thei 
businesses. Beauty salons, perfum: 
ters, etc., are evidence of this fact. How- 
ever, inasmuch as this is primarily a 
man’s world as regards to business, large 
or small, I feel that more men_ should 
enter into the field of business education, 
Men teachers with a business background 
can best give to the student that which 
he will experience on the job, and that is 
first of all, getting used to working with 
and for men and getting used to a man’s 
voice in the case of the stenographer. 


iV not 


coun- 


Conclusion 


This information is compiled from re- 
ports and surveys which pertain to the 
field of business education possibilities for 
men. There is a dire shortage of teacher 
personnel all over the country. Likewise, 
industry is expanding and small businesses 
are flourishing, with plenty of room for 
more, especially men who have some 
business education background. Producers 
and consumers are looking up to teachers 
of business education for intelligent infor- 
mation that will make them better pro- 
ducers and consumers. There is much 
inward satisfaction to be had in teaching 
others; in helping formulate citizens of 
tomorrow. There is much money to be 
had in industry, dependent upon the eco- 
nomic status of the country, and there is 
the wonderful satisfaction of being one’s 
own boss in one’s own business large or 
small. 

The teaching profession needs teachers, 
industry needs qualified men, and big busi- 
nesses need more men with a_ business 
education background with special skills 
and knowledges. Business education gives 
all of this, for a person may teach and 
then go into business, where he will have 
experience in the classroom added to actual 
business experience acquired to apply 
either on the new job or in operating his 
own business. 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 7 to August 15 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and_ typewriting. 


Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 
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